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CHAPTER XV. 
A ROUGH JOURNEY. 


THE four greys were fresh horses, in good condition and with a 
light load behind them, so, notwithstanding the bad condition of 
the tracks which they call roads in South Africa, John made good 
progress. 

By eleven o’clock that day he had reached Standerton, a little 
town upon the Vaal, not far from which he was destined, had he 
but known it, to meet with a sufficiently striking experience. Here 
he obtained confirmation of the Bronker’s Spruit disaster, and 
listened with set face and blazing eyes to the tale of treachery and 
wholesale miassacre which was, as he said, without a parallel in 
the annals of civilised war. But, after all, what does it matter ?-- 
a little square of neglected ' graves at Bronker’s Spruit, a few more 
widows, and a hundred or so of orphans. England, by her Govern- 
ment, answered the question plainly—it matters very little. 

At Standerton John was again warned that it would be im- 
possible for him to make his way through the Boers at Heidelberg, 
a town about sixty miles from Pretoria, where the Triumvirate, 
Kriiger, Pretorius, and Joubert, had proclaimed the Republic. But 


1 This word is used advisedly. About a year ago a gentleman whose home is 
in the Transvaal wrote to ask me to call public attention to the condition of the 
graves of those who fell at Bronker’s Spruit, which he described as shocking. I 
am not aware, however, if anything has since been done to amend this state of 
things.—AUTHOR. : 
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he answered as before, that he must go on till he was stopped, 
and inspanning his horses set forward again, a little comforted by 
the news that the Bishop of Pretoria, who was hurrying up to 
rejoin his family, had passed through a few hours before, also 
intent upon running the blockade, and that if he drove fast he 
might overtake him. 

On he went, hour after hour, over the great deserted plain, 
but he did not succeed in catching up the Bishop. About forty 
miles from Standerton he saw a waggon standing by the roadside, 
and halted to see if he could get any information from its driver. 
But on investigation it became clear that the waggon had been 
looted of the provisions and goods with which it was loaded and 
the oxen driven off. Nor was this the only evidence of violence. 
Across the disselboom of the waggon, the hands still clasping a 
long bamboo whip, as though he had been trying to defend 
himself with it, lay the dead body of the native driver. His face, 
John noticed, was so composed and peaceful, that had it not been 
for the attitude and a reat little blue hole in the forehead, you 
might have thought he was asleep and not dead. 

At sunset John outspanned his now flagging horses by the 
roadside, and gave them each a couple of bundles of forage from 
the store that he had brought with him. Whilst they were eating 
it, leaving Mouti to keep an eye to them, he went some way off 
and sat down on a big antheap to think. It was a wild and 
melancholy scene that stretched away before and behind him. 
Miles upon miles of plain, rolling east and west and north and 
south, like the billows of a frozen sea, only broken, far along the 
Heidelberg road, by some hills, known as Rooi Koppies, Nor 
was this all.. Overhead was blazing and burning one of those 
remarkable sunsets which one sometimes sees in summer in 
Africa. The sky was full of lowering clouds, and the sullen orb of 
the setting sun had stained them perfectly blood-red. Blood-red 
they floated through the ominous sky, and blood-red their shadows 
lay upon the grass. Even the air seemed red. It looked as 
though earth and heaven had been steeped in blood; and, fresh 
as John was from the sight of the dead driver, his ears yet 
tingling with the tale of Bronker’s Spruit, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the suggestive sight oppressed him seated in that 
lonely waste, with no company except the melancholy ‘kakara- 
kakara’ of an old black koran hidden away somewhere in the grass. 
He was not much given to that sort of thing, but he did begin to 
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wonder whether this was the last journey of all the many he had 
made during the past twenty years, and if a Boer bullet was 
about to solve the mystery of life and death for him. 

And then he got to the stage of depression that most people 
have made acquaintance with at one time or another, when one 
begins to ask, ‘ What is the use of it ? Why were we born? What 
good do we do here? Why should we be (as the majority of man- 
kind doubtless are) mere animals laden up with sorrows till at last 
our poor backs break ? Is God powerful or powerless ? If powerful, 
why did he not let us sleep in peace, without setting us here to 
taste of every pain and mortification, to become acquainted with 
every grief, and then to perish miserably ?’ Old questions these, 
which the cheerful critic justly condemns as morbid and futile, and 
not to be dangled before a merry world of make-believe. And 
perhaps they are right. It is better to play at marbles on a 
sepulchre than to lift the lid and peep inside. But, for all that, 
they will arise when we sit alone at even in our individual wilder- 
nesses, surrounded, perhaps, by mementoes of our broken hopes 
and tokens of our beloved dead, strewn about us like the bleaching 
bones of the wild game on the veldt, and in spirit watch the red 
sun of our existence sinking towards the vapoury horizon. They 
will come even to the sanguine successful man. One cannot always 
play at marbles; the lid of the sepulchre will sometimes slip aside 
of itself, and we cannot help seeing. Of course, however, it depends 
upon the disposition. Some people can, metaphorically, smoke 
cigarettes and make puns by the death-beds of their dearest 
friends, or even on their own. One should pray for a disposition 
like that—it makes the world so much pleasanter. 

By the time that the horses had done their forage and Mouti 
had forced the bits into their reluctant mouths, the angry splendour 
of the sunset had faded, and the quiet night was falling over the 
glowing veldt like @ pall on one scarce dead. There was, 
fortunately for the travellers, a bright half-moon, and by its light 
John managed to direct the cart over many a weary mile. On he 
went for hour after hour, keeping his tired horses to the collar as 
best he could, till at last, about eleven o’clock, he saw the lights 
of Heidelberg before him, and knew that the question of whether 
or no his journey was at an end would speedily be decided for him. 

However, there was nothing for it but to go on and take his 

chance of slipping through. Presently he crossed a little stream, 

and made out the shape of a cart just ahead, around which men 
16—2 
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and a couple of lanterns were moving. No doubt, he thought to 
himself, it was the Bishop, who had been stopped by the Boers. 
He was quite close to the cart when it moved on, and in another 
second he was greeted by the rough challenge of a sentry, and 
caught sight of the cold gleam of a rifle barrel. 

‘Wie da?’ [Who’s there ?] 

‘Friend!’ he answered cheerfully, though feeling far from 
cheerful. 

There was a pause, during which the sentry called to another 
man, who came up yawning, and saying something in Dutch. 
Straining his ears he caught the words, ‘ Bishop’s man,’ and this 
gave him an idea. 

‘Who are you, Englishman ?’ asked the second man gruffly, 
holding up a lantern to look at John, and speaking in English. 

‘I am the Bishop’s chaplain, sir,’ he answered mildly, trying 
desperately to look like an unoffending clergyman, ‘and I want 
to get on to Pretoria with him.’ 

The man with the lantern inspected him closely. Fortunately 
he had on a dark coat and a clerical-looking black felt hat: the 
same that Frank Muller had put a bullet through. 

‘ He is a preacher fast enough,’ said the one man to the other. 
‘ Took, he is dressed like an old crow! What did “Om” Kriiger’s 
pass say, Jan? Was it two carts or one that we were to let 
through? I think that it was one.’ 

The other man scratched his head :— 

‘J think it was two,’ he said. He did not like to confess to 
his comrade that he could not read. ‘No, I am sure that it was 
two.’ 

‘Perhaps we had better send up to Om Kriiger and ask?’ 
suggested the first man. 

‘Om Kriiger will be in bed, and he puts up his quills like 
a porcupine if one wakes him,’ was the answer. 

‘Then let us keep the damned preaching Englishman till to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Pray let me go on, gentlemen,’ said John, still in his mildest 
voice. ‘I am wanted to preach the word at Pretoria, and to rice 
by the wounded and dying.’ 

‘Yes, yes, said the first man, ‘there will soon be nian of 
wounded and dying there. They will all be like the rooibaatjes 
at Bronker’s Spruit. Lord, what a sight that was! But, they 
will get the Bishop, so they won’t want you. You can stop and 
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look after our wounded, if the rooibaatjes manage to hit any of 
us.’ And he beckoned to him to come out of the cart. 

‘Hullo!’ said the other man, ‘here is a bag of mealies. We 
will commandeer that, anyhow.’ And he took his knife and cut 
the line with which the sack was fastened to the back of the cart, 
so that it fell to the ground. ‘That will feed our horses for a 
week,’ he said with a chuckle, in which the other man joined. It 
was pleasant to become so easily possessed of an unearned incre- 
ment in the shape of a bag of mealies. 

‘ Well, are we to let the old crow go?’ said the first man. 

‘If we don’t let him go we shall have to take him up to head- 
quarters, and I want to go to sleep.’ And he yawned. 

‘Well, let him go,’ answered the other. ‘I think you are 
right. The pass said two carts. Be off, you damned preaching 
Englishman ! ’ 

John did not wait for any more, but laid the whip across the 

_ horses’ backs with a will. 

‘I hope we did right,’ said the man with the lantern to the 
other as the cart bumped off. ‘I am not sure he was a parson 
after all. I have half a mind to send a bullet after him.’ But 
his companion, who was very sleepy, gave no encouragement to 
the idea, so it dropped. 

On the following morning, when Commandant Frank Muller— 
having heard that his enemy John Niel was on his way up with 
the Cape cart and four grey horses—ascertained that a vehicle 
answering to that description had been allowed to pass through 
Heidelberg in the dead of night, his state of mind may better be 
imagined than described. 

As for the two sentries, he had them tried by court-martial 
and set them to make fortifications for the rest of the rebellion. 
They can neither of them now hear the name of a clergyman 
mentioned without breaking out into a perfect flood of blasphemy. 

Luckily for John, although he had been delayed for five minutes 
or more, he managed to overtake the cart in which he presumed 
the Bishop was ensconced. His lordship had been providentially 
delayed by the breaking of a trace; otherwise, it is clear that his 
self-nominated chaplain would never have got through the steep 
streets of Heidelberg that night. The whole town was choked up 
with Boer waggons, full now of sleeping Boers. Over one batch of 
waggons and tents John made out the Transvaal flag fluttering idly 
in the night breeze, and emblazoned with the appropriate emblem 
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of an ox-waggon and an armed Boer, marking, no doubt, the 
headquarters of the Triumvirate. Once the cart ahead of him 
was stopped by a sentry, and some conversation ensued. Then 
it went on again; and so did John, unmolested. It was weary 
work, that journey through Heidelberg, and full of terrors for 
John, who every moment expected to be stopped and dragged off 
ignominiously to gaol. The horses, too, were dead beat, and made 
frantic attempts to turn and stop at every house. But, somehow, 
they got through the little place, and then were stopped once 
more. Again the first cart got on ahead, but this time John was 
not so lucky. 

‘ The pass said one cart,’ said a voice. 

‘Yah, yah, one cart,’ answered another. 

John again put on his clerical air and told his artless tale; 
but neither of the men could understand English, so they went 
to a waggon that was standing about fifty yards away, to fetch 
somebody who could. 

‘ Now, Inkoos,’ whispered the Zulu Mouti, ‘drive on! drive 
on!’ 

John took the hint, and lashed the horses with his long whip; 
while Mouti, bending forward over the splashboard, thrashed the 
wheelers with a sjambock. Off went the team in a spasmodic 
gallop, and had covered a hundred yards of ground before the 
two sentries realised what had happened. Then they began 
to run after the cart shouting, but were soon lost in the 
darkness. 

John and Mouti did not spare the whip, but pressed on up the 
stony hills on the Pretoria side of Heidelberg without a halt. 
They were, however, unable to keep up with the cart ahead of 
them, which was evidently more freshly horsed. About midnight, 
too, the moon vanished altogether, and they had to creep on as 
best they could through the darkness. Indeed, so dark was it, 
that Mouti was obliged to get out and lead the exhausted horses, 
one of which would now and again fall down, and have to be cruelly 
flogged before it would rise. Once, too, the cart very nearly up- 
set; and on another occasion was within an inch or two of eee 
down a precipice. 

This went on till two in the morning, when John found that 
it was impossible to get the wearied beasts a yard farther. So, 
having luckily come to some water about fifteen miles out of 
Heidelberg, he halted, and, having let the horses drink, gave 
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them as much forage as they could eat. One lay down at once, 
and refused to touch anything—a sure sign of great exhaustion ; 
another ate lying down; but the other two filled themselves in 
a satisfactory way. Then came a weary wait for the dawn. Mouti 
slept a little, but John did not dare to do so. All he could do 
was to eat a little ‘ biltong’ [dried game flesh] and bread, drink 
some squareface and water, and then sit down in the cart, his rifle 
between his knees, and wait for the light. At last it came, 
lying on the Eastern sky like a promise, and he once more 
fed the horses. And now a new difficulty arose. The animal 
that would not eat was clearly too weak to pull, so the harness 
had to be altered, and the three sound animals harnessed unicorn 
fashion, while the sick one was fastened to the rear of the cart. 
Then they got off again. 

By eleven o’clock they reached an hotel, or wayside house, 
known as Ferguson’s, and situate about twenty miles from Pre- 
toria. It was empty, except for a couple of cats and a stray dog. 
The inhabitants had evidently fled from the Boers. Here John 
stabled and fed his horses, giving them all that remained of the 
forage ; and then, once more, started on for the last stage. The 
road was dreadful; and he knew that the country must be full 
of hostile Boers, but fortunately he met none. It took him four 
hours to get over the twenty miles of ground; but it was not 
until he got to the ‘ Poort,’ or neck running down into Pretoria, 
that he saw a vestige of a Boer. Then he made out two mounted 
men riding along the top of a precipitous stone-strewn ridge, 
some six hundred yards or so from him. At first he thought that 
they were going to descend it, but presently they changed their 
minds and got off their horses. 

While he was still wondering what this might portend, he saw 
a puff of white smoke float up from where the men were, and then 
another. Then came the sharp unmistakable ‘ping’ of a bullet 
passing, as far as he could judge, within’some three feet of his 
head, followed by a second ‘ping,’ and a cloud of dust beneath the 
belly of the first horse. The two Boers were firing at him. 

He did not wait for any more target practice, but, thrashing 
the horses to a canter, got the cart round a projecting bank 
before they could load and fire again. After that, he saw no 
more of them. 

At last he reached the mouth of the Poort, and saw the 
prettiest of the South African towns, with its red and white 
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houses, its tall clumps of trees, and pink lines of blooming rose 
hedges lying on the plain before him, all set in the green veldt, 
and made beautiful by the golden light of the afternoon, and 
thanked God for the sight. He knew that he was safe now, and 
let his tired horses walk slowly down the hillside and across the 
bit of plain beyond. To his left were the gaol and the barrack-sheds, 
and gathered about them were hundreds of waggons and tents, 
towards which he drove. Evidently the town was deserted and 
its inhabitants in laager. When he got within half a mile or so, 
a picket of mounted men came riding towards him, followed hy a 
miscellaneous crowd on horseback and on foot. 

‘Who goes there ?’ shouted a voice in honest English. 

‘A friend who is uncommonly glad to see you,’ he answered, 
with that feeble jocosity we are all apt to indulge in when a great 
weight is at length lifted from our nerves, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PRETORIA. 


Jess did not have a very happy time of it at Pretoria previous to 
the outbreak of hostilities. Most people who have made a great 
moral effort, and after a severe mental struggle entered on the 
drear path of self-sacrifice, have experienced the reaction that will 
follow as certainly as the night follows the day. It is one thing 
to renounce the light, to stand in the full glow of the setting 
beams of our imperial joy and chant out our farewell, and quite 
another to live alone in the darkness. For a little while memory 
may support us, but memory grows faint. On every side is the 
thick, cheerless pall and the stillness through which no sound 
comes. We are alone, quite alone, cut off from the fellowship of 
the day, unseeing and unseen. More especially is this so when 
our dungeon is of our own making, and we ourselves have shot its 
bolts. ‘There is a natural night that comes to all, and in its un- 
wavering course swallows every hope and fear, for ever and for 
ever. To this we can more easily resign ourselves, for we recognise 
the universal lot and bow ourselves beneath the all-~effacing hand. 
The earth does not pine when the daylight passes from its peaks ; 
it only sleeps. 

- But Jess had buried herself, and she knew it. There was no 
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absolute need for her to have resigned her affection to her sister’s ; 
she had done so of her own will, and at times she naturally enough 
regretted it. Self-denial is a stern-faced angel. If only we hold 
him fast and wrestle with him long enough he will speak us soft 
words of happy sound, just as, if we wait long enough in the dark- 
ness of the night, stars will come to share our loneliness. Still 
this is one of those things that time hides from us and only reveals 
at his own pleasure; and, so far as Jess was concerned, his pleasure 
was not yet. Outwardly, however, she showed no sign of her dis- 
tress and of the passion which was eating at her heart. She was 
pale and silent, it is true, but then she had always been remarkable 
for her pallor and silence. Only she gave up her singing. 

And so the weeks went on, drearily enough for the poor girl, 
who was doing what other people did—eating and drinking, riding, 
and going to parties like the rest of the Pretoria world, till at last 
she began to think that she had better be going home again, lest 
she should wear out her welcome. And yet she dreaded to do so, 
mindful of her daily prayer to be delivered from temptation. As 
to what was going on at Mooifontein she was in almost complete 
ignorance. Bessie wrote to her, of course, and so did her uncle 
once or twice, but they did not tell her much of what she wanted 
to know. Bessie’s letters were, it is true, full of allusions to what 
Captain Niel was doing, but she did not go beyond that. Her 
reticence, however, told her observant sister more than her words. 
Why was she so reticent? No doubt because things still hung in 
the balance. And then she would think of what it all meant for 
her, and now and again give way to an outburst of passionate 
jealousy which would have been painful enough to witness if 
anybody could have been there to see it. 

And so the time went on towards Christmas, for Jess, having 
been warmly pressed to do so, had settled to stay over Christmas 
and return to the farm with the new year. There had been a 
great deal of talk in the town about thé Boers, but she was too 
much preoccupied with her own affairs to pay much attention 
to it. Nor, indeed, was the public mind greatly moved; they 
were so much accustomed to Boer scares at Pretoria, and hitherto 
they had invariably ended in smoke. And then all of a sudden, 
on the mprning of the eighteenth of December, came the news of 
the proclamation of the Republic, and the town was thrown into a 
ferment, and there was a talk of going into laager, and, anxious as 
she was to get away, Jess could see no hope of returning to the farm 
16—5 
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till the excitement was over. Then, a day or two later, Conductor 
Egerton came limping into Pretoria from the scene of the disaster 
at Bronker’s Spruit with the colours of the 94th Regiment tied 
round his middle, and such a tale to tell that the blood went to 
her heart and seemed to stagnate there as she listened to it. 

And after that there was confusion worse confounded. Martial 
law was proclaimed, and the town, which was large, straggling, and 
incapable of defence, was abandoned, the inhabitants being ordered 
into laager on the high ground overlooking the city. There they 
were, young and old, sick and well, delicate women and little 
children, all crowded together in the open under the cover of the 
fort, with nothing but canvas tents, waggons, and sheds to shelter 
them from the fierce summer suns and rains. Jess had to share a 
waggon with her friend and her friend’s sister and mother, and found 
it rather a tight fit even to liedown. Sleep with all the noises of 
the camp going on round her was a practical impossibility. 

It was about three o’clock on the day following that first 
miserable night in the laager when, by the last mail that passed 
into Pretoria, she got Bessie’s letter, announcing her engagement 
to John. She took her letter and went some way from the camp 
to the side of Signal Hill, where she was not likely to be disturbed, 
and, finding a nook shaded in by mimosa-trees, sat down and broke 
the envelope. Before she had got to the foot of the first page she 
saw what was coming and set her teeth. Then she read the long 
letter through from beginning to end without flinching, though 
the words of affection seemed to burn her. So it had come at 
last. Well, she expected it, and had plotted to bring it about, so 
really there was no reason in the world why she should feel dis- 
appointed. On the contrary, she ought to rejoice, and for a little 
while she really did rejoice in her sister’s happiness. It made 
her happy to think that Bessie, whom she dearly loved, was happy. 

And yet she felt angry with John with that sort of anger 
which we feel against those who have blindly injured us. Why 
should he have it in his power to hurt her so? Still she hoped that 
he would be happy with Bessie, and then she hoped that these 
wretched Boers would take Pretoria, and that she would be shot or 
put out of the way somehow. She had no heart for life; all ‘the 
colour had faded from her sky. What was she to do with her- 
self? Marry somebody and busy herself with rearing a pack of 
children? It would be a physical impossibility to her. No, she 
would go away to Europe and mix in the great stream of life and 
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struggle with it, and see if she could win a place for herself among 
the people of her day. She had it in her, she knew that ; and now 
that she had put herself out of the reach of passion she would be 
more likely to succeed, for success is to the impassive, who are also 
the strong. She would not stop on the farm after John and Bessie 
were married ; she was quite clear as to that; nor, ifshe could avoid 
it, would she return there before they were married. She would 
, see him no more,no more! Alas, that she had ever seen him! 
: Feeling somewhat happier, or at any rate calmer, in this 
determination, she rose to return to the noisy camp, extending 
her walk, however, by making a détour towards the Heidelberg 
road, for she was anxious to be as long alone as she could. She 
had been walking some ten minutes when she caught sight of a 
cart that seemed familiar to her, with three horses harnessed in 
front of it and one tied behind, which were also familiar. There 
were a lot of men walking alongside of the cart all talking eagerly. 
She halted to let the little procession go by, when suddenly she 
perceived John Niel among the men and recognised the Zulu Mouti 
on the box. There was the man whom she had just vowed never 
to see again, and the sight of him seemed to take all her strength 
out of her, so that she felt inclined to sink involuntarily upon 
' the veldt. His sudden appearance was almost uncanny in the 
sharpness of its illustration of her impotence in the hands of Fate. 
She felt it then ; all in an instant it seemed to be borne in upon 
her mind that she could not help herself, but was only the instru- 
ment in the hands of a superior power whose will she was fulfilling 
through the workings of her passion, and to whom her individual 
fate was a matter of little moment. It was inconclusive reasoning 
. and perilous doctrine, but it must be allowed that the circum- 
: stances gave it the colour of truth. And, after all, the border-line 
between fatalism and free-will has never been quite authorita- 
tively settled, even by St. Paul, so perhaps she was right. Mankind 
does not like to admit it, but it is, at the’least, a question whether 
we can oppose our little wills against the forces of the universal 
law, or derange the details of the unvarying plan to suit the petty 
wants and hopes of individual mortality. Jess was a clever woman, 
but it would take a-wiser head than hers to know where or when 
| to draw that red line across the writings of our life. 
; On came the cart and the knot of men, and then suddenly John 
looked up and saw her looking at him with those dark eyes that 
did indeed seem at times as though they were the windows of her 
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soul. He turned and said something to his companions and to the 
Zulu Mouti, who went on with the cart, and then came towards her 
smiling and with outstretched hand. 

‘How do you do, Jess?’ he said. ‘So I have found you all 
right ?’ 

She took his hand and answered, almost angrily, ‘Why have 
you come? Why did you leave Bessie and my uncle?’ 

‘I came because I was sent, and also because I wished to. I 
wanted to get you back home before Pretoria was besieged.’ 

‘You must have been mad! How could you expect to get 
back? We shall both be shut up here together now.’ 

‘So it appears. Well, things might be worse,’ he added cheer- 
fully. 

‘I do not think that anything could be worse,’ she answered 
with a stamp of her foot, and then, quite thrown off her balance, 
burst incontinently into a flood of tears. 

John Niel was a very simple-minded man, and it never struck 
him to attribute her grief to any other cause than anxiety at the 
state of affairs and at her incarceration for an indefinite period in 
a besieged town that ran the daily risk of being taken vi et armis. 
Still he was a little hurt at the manner of his reception after 
his long and most perilous journey, which is not, perhaps, to be 
wondered at. 

‘ Well, Jess,’ he said, ‘I think that you might speak a little 
more kindly to me, considering—considering all things. There, 
don’t cry, they are all right at Mooifontein, and I dare say that 
we shall get back there somehow some time or other. I had a nice 
business to get here at all, I can tell you.’ 

She suddenly stopped weeping and smiled, her tears passing 
away like a summer storm. ‘How did you get through?’ she 
asked. ‘Tell me all about it, Captain Niel,’ and accordingly he 
did. 

She listened in silence while he sketched the chief events of 
his journey, and when he had done she spoke in quite a changed 
tone. 

‘It is very good and kind of you to have risked your life like 
this for me. Only I wonder that you did not all of you see that 
it would be of no use. We shall both be shut up here together 
now, that is all, and that will be very sad for you and Bessie.’ 

‘Oh. So you have heard of our engagement?’ he said. 

‘Yes, I got Bessie’s letter about a couple of hours ago, and J 
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congratulate you both very much. I think that you will have the 
sweetest and loveliest wife in South Africa, Captain Niel; and I 
think that Bessie will have a husband any woman might be proud 
of ;’ and she half bowed and half curtsied to him as she said it, 
with a graceful little air of dignity that was very taking. 

‘Thank you,’ he said simply; ‘ yes, I think I am a very lucky 
fellow.’ 

‘And now,’ she said, ‘ we had better go and see about the cart. 
You will have to get a stand for it in that wretched laager. You 
must be very tired and hungry ;’ and they started. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to the cart, which Mouti 
had outspanned close to Mrs. Neville’s waggon, where Jess and her 
friends were living, and the first person they saw was Mrs. Neville 
herself. She was a good, motherly colonial woman, accustomed 
to a rough life, and not easily disturbed by an emergency like the 
present. 

‘My goodness, Captain Niel!’ she cried, as soon as Jess had 
introduced him. ‘ Well, you are plucky to have forced your way 
through all those horrid Boers! I am sure I wonder that they did 
not shoot you or beat you to death with sjambocks, the brutes. 
Not that there is much use in your coming, for you will never be 
able to get Jess back till Sir George Colley relieves us, and that 
can’t be for two months, they say. Well, there is one thing; 
Jess will be able to sleep in the cart now, and you can get one of 
the patrol-tents and sleep alongside. It won’t be quite proper, 
perhaps, but in these times we can’t stop to consider propriety. 
There, there, you go off tothe Governor. He will be glad enough 
to see you, I'll be bound. I saw him at the other end of the 
camp, there, five minutes ago, and we will have the cart arranged 
and see all about it.’ 

Thus abjured, John departed, and when he returned half an > 
hour afterwards, having told his eventful tale, which did not, 
however, convey any information of genéral value, he was rejoiced 
to find the process of ‘ getting things straight’ was in good pro- 
gress, What was better still, Jess had fried him a beefsteak over 
the camp-fire, and was now employed in serving it on a little table 
by the waggon. He sat down on a camp-stool and ate his meal 
heartily enough, while Jess waited on him and Mrs. Neville 
chattered away. 

‘ By the way,’ she said, ‘ Jess tells me that you are going to 
marry her sister. Well, I wish you joy. A man wants a wife in 
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a country like this. It isn’t like England, where in five cases out 
of six he might as well go and cut his throat as get married. It 
saves him money here, and children are a blessing, as Nature 
meant them to be, and not a burden, as civilisation has made 
them. Lord, how my tongue does run on! It isn’t delicate to 
talk about children when you have only been engaged a couple of 
weeks ; but, you see, that’s what it all comes to after all. She’sa 
pretty girl, Bessie, and a good one too—I don’t know her much— 
though she hasn’t got the brains of Jess here. That reminds me ; 
as you are engaged to Bessie, of course you can look after Jess, 
and nobody will think anything of it. Ah! if you only knew 
what a place this is for talk, though their talk is pretty well 
scared out of them now, I’m thinking. My husband is coming 
round presently to the cart to help to get Jess’s bed into it. Lucky 
it’s big. We are such a tight fit in that waggon that I shall be 
downright glad to see the last of the dear girl; though, of course, 
you'll both come and take your meals with us.’ 

Jess heard all this in silence. She could not well insist upon 
stopping in the crowded waggon ; it would be asking too much; 
and, besides, she had had one night in the waggon, and that was 
quite enough for her. Once she suggested that she should see if 
she could not get the nuns to take her in at the convent, but 
Mrs. Neville instantly suppressed the notion. 

‘Nuns!’ she said; ‘nonsense. When your own brother-in-law— 
at least he will be your brother-in-law if the Boers don’t make an 
end of us all—is here to take care of you, don’t talk about going 
to a parcel of nuns. It will be as much as they can do to look 
after themselves, I'll be bound.’ 

As for John, he ate his steak and said nothing. The arrange- 
ment seemed a very proper one to him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TWELFTH OF FEBRUARY. 


JouHN soon settled down into the routine of camp life in Pretoria, 
which, after one once got accustomed to it, was not so disagreeable 
as might have been expected, and possessed, at any rate, the merit 
of novelty. Although he was an officer of the army, John pre- 
ferred, on the whole, having several horses to ride, and his services 
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not being otherwise required, to enroll himself in the corps of 
mounted volunteers, known as the Pretoria Carbineers, in the 
humble capacity of a sergeant, and this he obtained leave from 
the officer commanding the troops to do. He was an active man, 
and his duties in connection with the corps kept him fully em- 
ployed during most of the day and sometimes, when there was 
outpost duty to be done, during a good part of the night too. 
For the rest, whenever he got back to the cart—by which he had 
stipulated he should be allowed to sleep in order to protect Jess 
in case of any danger—he always found her ready to greet 
him, and every little preparation made for his comfort that was 
possible under the circumstances. Indeed, as time went on, they 
found it more convenient to set up their own little mess instead 
of sharing that of their friends, and so they used every day to sit 
down and breakfast and dine together at a little table rigged up 
out of a packing-case, and placed under an extemporary tent, for 
all the world like a young couple picnicking on their honeymoon. 
Of course the whole thing was very irksome in a way, but it is 
not to be denied that it had a charm of its own. To begin with, 
Jess, when once one got thoroughly to know her, was one of the 
most delightful companions to a man like John Niel that it was 
possible to meet with. Never, till this long téte-d-téte at Pretoria, 
had he guessed how powerful and original was her mind, or how 
witty she could be when she liked. There was a fund of dry and 
suggestive humour about her, which, although it would no more 
bear being written down than champagne will bear standing in 
a tumbler, was very pleasant to listen to, more especially as 
John soon discovered that he was the only person so privileged. 
Her friends and relations had never suspected that Jess was 
humorous. Another thing that struck him about her, as time 
went on, was that she was growing quite handsome. She had been 
very pale and thin when he reached Pretoria, but before a month 
was over she had got, comparatively speaking, stout, which was an 
enormous gain to her appearance. Her pale face, too, gathered a 
faint tinge of colour that came and went capriciously, like star- 
light on the water, and her beautiful eyes grew deeper and more 
beautiful than ever. 

‘Who would ever have thought that it was the same girl!’ 
said Mrs. Neville to him, holding up her hands as she watched 
Jess solemnly surveying a half-cooked mutton-chop; ‘ why, she 
used to be such a poor creature, and now she’s quite a fine woman. 
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And that with this life too, which is wearing me to a shadow and 
has half-killed my dear daughter.’ 

‘I suppose it is being in the open air,’ said John, it having 
never occurred to him that the medicine that was doing Jess so 
much good might be happiness. But so it was. At first there 
had been a struggle, then a lull, and after that an idea. Why 
should she not enjoy his society while she could? He had been 
thrown into her way through no wish of hers. She had no desire 
to wean him from Bessie; or if she had the desire, it was one she 
was far too honourable a woman to entertain. He was perfectly 
innocent of the whole story; to him she was the young lady who 
happened to be the sister of the woman he was going to marry, 
that was all. Why should she not pluck her innocent roses whilst 
she might? She forgot that the rose is a flower with a dangerous 
perfume, and one that is apt to confuse the senses and turn the 
head. So she gave herself full swing, and for some weeks went 
nearer to knowing what happiness really meant than she ever had 
before. What a wonderful thing is the love of a woman in its 
simplicity and strength, and how it gilds all the poor and common 
things of life and even finds a joy in service! The prouder the 
woman the more delight does she extract from her self-abasement 
before her idol. Only not many women can love like Jess, and 
when they do they almost invariably make some fatal mistake, 
whereby the wealth of their affection is wasted, or, worse still, 
becomes a source of misery or shame to themselves and others. 

It was after they had been incarcerated in Pretoria for about 
a month that a bright idea occurred to John. About a quarter of 
a mile from the outskirts of the camp stood a little house known, 
probably on account of its diminutive size, as ‘The Palatial.’ 
This cottage had been, like almost every other house in Pretoria, 
abandoned to its fate, its owner, as it happened, being away from 
the town. One day, in the course of a walk, John and Jess 
crossed the little bridge that spanned the sluit and went in to 
inspect the place. Passing down a path lined on either side with 
young blue gums, they reached the little tin-roofed cottage. It 
consisted of two rooms—a bedroom and a good-sized sitting- 
room, in which still stood a table and a few chairs, with a stable 
and a kitchen at the back. They went in and sat down by the 
open door and looked out. The grounds of the little place sloped 


’ down towards a valley, on the farther side of which rose a wooded 


hill. To the right, too, was a hill clothed in deep green bush. 
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The grounds themselves were planted with vines, just now loaded 
with bunches of ripening grapes, and surrounded with a beautiful 
hedge of monthly roses that formed a blaze of bloom. Near the 
house, too, was a bed of double roses, some of them exceedingly 
beautiful, and all flowering with a profusion unknown in this 
country. Altogether it was a delightful little spot, and, after the 
noise and glare of the camp, seemed perfectly heavenly ; and they 
sat there and talked a great deal about the farm and old Silas 
Croft and a little about Bessie. 

‘This is nice,’ said Jess presently, putting her hands behind 
her head and looking out at the bush beyond. 

‘Yes,’ said John. ‘I say, I’ve got an idea. I vote we take 
up our quarters here-—during the day, I mean. Of course we shall 
have to sleep in camp, but we might eat here, you know, and 
you could sit here all day; it would be as safe as a church, for 
those Boers will never try to storm the town, I am sure of that.’ 

Jess reflected, and soon came to the conclusion that it would 
be a charming arrangement, and, accordingly, next day she set to 
work and got the place as nice and tidy as circumstances would 
allow, and they commenced housekeeping. 

The upshot of this arrangement was that they were thrown 
more together even than before. Meanwhile the siege dragged 
its slow length along. No news whatever reached the town from 
outside, but that did not trouble the inhabitants very much, as 
they were sure that Colley was advancing to their relief, and even 
got up sweepstakes as to the date of his arrival. Now and then 
a sortie took place, but, as the results attained were very small, 
and were not, on the whole, creditable to our arms, perhaps the 
less said about them the better. John, of course, went out on 
these occasions, and then Jess would endure agonies that were all 
the worse because she had to conceal them. She lived in constant 
terror lest he should be among the killed. However, nothing 
happened to him, and things went on as usual till the twelfth of 
February, on which day an attack was made on a place called the 
Red House Kraal, which was occupied by Boers near a spot known 
as the Six-mile Spruit. 

The force, which was a mixed one, left Pretoria before day- 
break, and John went with it. He was rather surprised when, on 
going to the cart in which Jess slept, to get some little thing 
before saddling up, he found her sitting on the box in the night 
dews with a cup of hot coffee she had prepared for him in her 
hand. 
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‘What do you mean by this, Jess?’ he asked sharply. ‘I 
will not have you getting up in the middle of the night to make 


coffee for me.’ 
‘I have not got up,’ she answered quietly ; ‘I have not been 


to bed.’ 

‘That makes matters worse,’ he said; but nevertheless he 
drank the coffee and was glad to get it, while she sat on the box 
and watched him. 

‘Put on your shawl and get something over your head,’ he 
said, ‘the dew will soak you through. Look, your hair is 
all wet.’ 

Presently she spoke. ‘I wish you would do something for 
me, John,’ for she called him John now. ‘ Will you promise?’ 

‘How like a woman,’ he said, ‘to ask one to promise a thing 
without saying what it is.’ 

‘I want you to promise for Bessie’s sake,’ she said. 

‘ Well, what is it, Jess?’ 

‘ Not to go on this sortie. You know you can easily get out 
of it if you like.’ 

He laughed. ‘ You little silly: why not?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Don’t laugh at me because I am nervous. 
I am afraid that—that something might happen to you.’ 

‘Well,’ he remarked consolingly, ‘every bullet has its billet, 
and if it does I don’t see that it can be helped.’ 

‘ Think of Bessie,’ she said again. 

‘Look here, Jess,’ he answered testily, ‘what is the good of 


trying to take the heart out of a fellow like this? If I am going | 


to be shot I can’t help it, and I am not going to show the white 
feather, even for Bessie’s sake ; so there you are, and now I must 
be off.’ 

‘You are quite right, John,’ she said quietly. ‘I should not 
have liked to hear you say anything different, but I could not 
help speaking. Good-bye, John; God bless you!’ and she 
stretched down her hand, which he took, and went. 

‘Upon my word, she has given me quite a turn,’ reflected 
John to himself, as the troop crept on through the white mists of 
dawn. ‘I suppose she thinks that I am going to be plugged. 
Perhaps Iam! I wonder how Bessie would take it. She would 
be awfully cut up, but I expect that she would get over it pretty 
‘soon. Now I don’t think that Jess would get over a thing of that 
sort ina hurry. That is just the difference between the two; the 
one 13 all flower and the other is all root.’ 
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And then he fell to wondering how Bessie was, and what she was 
doing, and if she missed him as much as he missed her, and so on, 
till his mind came back to Jess, and he reflected what a charming 
companion she was, and how thoughtful and kind, and breathed a 
secret hope that she would continue to live with them after they 
were married. Somehow they had got to those terms, perfectly 
innocent in themselves, in which two people become absolutely 
necessary to each other’s daily life. Indeed, Jess had got a long 
way farther than that, but of this he was of course ignorant. He 
was still at the former stage, and was not himself aware how large 
a proportion of his daily thoughts were occupied by this dark- 
eyed girl or how completely her personality was overshadowing 


him. He only knew that she had the knack of making him. 


feel thoroughly happy in her society. When he was talking to 
her, or even sitting silently by her, he became aware of a sen- 
sation of restfulness and reliance that he had never before 
experienced in the society of a woman. Of course this was to a 
large extent the natural homage of the weaker nature to the 
stronger, but it was also something more. It was the shadow of 
that utter sympathy and perfect accord which is the surest sign 
of the presence of the highest forms of affection, and when it 
accompanies the passion of men and women, as it sometimes 
though rarely does, being more often to be found in its highest 
form in those relations from which the element of sexuality is 
excluded, raises it almost above the level of the earth. For the 
love where that sympathy exists, whether it is between mother and 
son, husband and wife, or those who, whilst desiring it, have no 
hope of that relationship, is an undying love, and will endure till 
the night of Time has swallowed all things. 

Meanwhile, as John reflected, the force to which he was at- 
tached was moving into action, and he soon found it necessary 
to come down to the unpleasantly practical details of Boer warfare. 
More particularly did this come home to his mind when, shortly 
afterwards, the man next to him was shot dead, and a little later he 
himself was slightly wounded by a bullet which passed between his 
saddle and his thigh. Into the details of the fight that ensued it 
is not necessary to enter here. They were, if anything, more dis- 
creditable than most of the episodes of that unhappy war in which 
the holding of Potchefstroom, Lydenburg, Rustenburg, and Wak- 
kerstroom are the only bright spots. Suffice it to say that they 
ended in something very like an ufter rout at the hands of a 
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much inferior force, and that, a few hours after he had started, 
John found himself on the return road to Pretoria, with a severely 
wounded man behind his saddle (the ambulance being left in the 
hands of the Boers), who, as they went painfully along, mingled 
curses of shame and fury with his own. Meanwhile exaggerated 
accounts of what had happened had got into the town, and, amongst 
other things, it was said that Captain Niel had been shot dead. 
One man who came in stated that he saw him fall, and that he was 
shot through the head. This Mrs. Neville heard with her own ears, 
and, greatly shocked, started to communicate the intelligence to 
Jess. 

As soon as it was daylight, Jess had, as was customary with 
her, gone over to the little house which she and John occupied, 
‘ The Palatial,’ as it was ironically called, and settled herself there 
for the day. First she tried to work and could not, so she took 
a book that she had brought with her and began to read, but it 
was a failure also. Her eyes would wander from the page and 
her ears kept straining to catch the distant booming of the big 
guns that came from time to time floating across the hills. The 
fact of the matter was that the poor girl was the victim of a 
presentiment that something was going to happen to John. 
Most people of imaginative mind have suffered from this kind 
of thing at one time or other in their lives, and have lived to 
see the folly of it; and, indeed, there was more in the circum- 
stances of the present case to excuse the indulgence in the luxury 
of presentiments than is usual. Indeed, as it happened, she was 
not far out—only a sixteenth of an inch or so—for John was 
very nearly killed. 

Not finding Jess in camp, Mrs. Neville made her way across 
to ‘ The Palatial,’ where she knew the girl sat, crying as she went, 
at the thought of the news that she had to communicate, for the 
good soul had grown very fond of John Niel. Jess, with that 
acute sense of hearing that often accompanies nervous excitement, 
caught the sound of the little gate at the bottom of the garden 
almost before her visitor had got through it, and ran round the 
corner of the house to see who it was. 

One glance at Mrs. Neville’s tear-stained face was enough for 
her. She knew what was coming, and clasped at one of the 
young blue gum-trees that grew along the path to prevent herself 
from falling. 

‘ What is it?’ she said faintly. ‘Is he dead?’ 
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‘Yes, my dear, yes; shot through the head, they say.’ 

Jess made no answer, but clung to the sapling, feeling as 
though she were going to die herself, and faintly hoping that she 
might do so. Her eyes wandered vaguely from the face of the 
messenger of evil, first up to the sky, then down to the cropped 
and trodden veldt. Past the gate of ‘The Palatial’ garden ran a 
road, which, as it happened, was a short cut from the scene of the 
fight, and down this road came four Kafirs and _half-castes, 
bearing something on a stretcher, with three or four carbineers 
riding behind. A coat was thrown over the face of the form on 
the stretcher, but the legs were visible. They were booted and 
spurred, and the feet fell apart in that peculiarly lax and helpless 
way of which there is no possibility of mistaking the meaning. 

‘Look!’ she said, pointing. 

‘Ah, poor man, poor man!’ said Mrs. Neville, ‘they are 
bringing him here to lay him out.’ 

Then Jess’s beautiful eyes closed, and down she went with the 
bending tree. Presently the sapling snapped, and she fell sense- 
less with a little cry, and as she did so the men — the corpse 
passed on. 

Two minutes afterwards, John Niel, having heard the rumour 
of his own death on arrival at the camp, and greatly fearing lest 
it should have got to Jess’s ears, came cantering hurriedly across, 
and, dismounting as well as his wound would allow, limped up the 
garden path. 

‘Great heavens, Captain Niel!’ said Mrs. Neville, looking up ; 
‘why, we thought that you were dead!’ 

‘ And that is what you have been telling her, I suppose,’ he 
said sternly, glancing at the pale and deathlike face; ‘ you might 
have waited till you were sure. Poor girl! it must have given 
her a turn ;’ and, stooping down, he got his arms under her, and, 
lifting her with some difficulty, limped off to the house, where he 
laid her down upon the table and, assisted by Mrs. Neville, began 
to do all in his power to revive her. So obstinate was her faint, 
however, that their efforts were unavailing, and at last Mrs. 
Neville started off to the camp to get some brandy, leaving him 
to go on rubbing her hands and sprinkling water on her face. 

The good lady had not been gone more than two or three 
minutes when Jess suddenly opened her eyes and sat up, and 
then slipped her feet to the ground. Her eyes fell upon John 
and dilated with wonder, and he thought that she was going to 
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faint again, for even her lips blanched, and she began to shake and 
tremble all over in the extremity of her agitation. 

‘ Jess, Jess,’ he said, ‘ for God’s sake don’t look like that, you 
frighten me ! ’ 

‘I thought you were—I thought you were ’ she said slowly, 
and then suddenly burst into a passion of tears and fell forward 
upon his breast and lay there sobbing her heart out, her brown 
curls resting against his face. 

It was an awkward position, and a most moving one. John 
was only a man, and the spectacle of this strange woman, to whom 
he had lately grown so much attached, plunged into intense 
emotion, awakened, apparently, by anxiety about his fate, stirred 
him very deeply—as it would have stirred anybody. Indeed, it 
struck some chord in him for which he could not quite account, 
and its echoes charmed and yet frightened him. What did it 
mean ? 

‘ Jess, dear Jess, pray stop; I can’t bear to see you cry so.’ 

She lifted her head from his shoulder and stood looking at 
him, her hand resting on the edge of the table behind her. Her 
face was wet with tears and looked like a dew-washed lily, and 
her beautiful eyes were alight with a flame that he had never 
seen in the eyes of woman before. She said nothing, but her 
whole face was more eloquent than any words, for there are times 
when the features can convey a message in a language of their 
own that is more subtle than any tongue we talk. There she 
stood, her breast heaving with emotion as the sea heaves when 
the fierceness of the storm has passed—a very incarnation of the 
intensest love of woman. And as she stood something seemed to 
pass before her eyes and blind her, and a spirit took possession of 
her that absorbed all her doubts and fears, and she gave way to a 
force that was of her and yet compelled her, as, when the wind 





_ blows, the sails compel a ship. And then, for the first time, where 


her love was concerned, she put out all her strength. She knew, 
and had always known, that she could master him, and force him 
to regard her as she regarded him, did she but choose. How she 
knew it she could not say, but so it was. And now she yielded to 
an overmastering impulse and chose. She said nothing, she did 
not even move, she only looked at him. 

‘Why were you in such a fright about me?’ he stammered. 

She did not answer, but kept her eyes upon his face, and 
it seemed to John as though power flowed from them; for, as 
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she looked, he felt the change come. Everything melted away 
before the almost spiritual intensity of her gaze. Bessie, honour, 
his engagement—all were forgotten; the smouldering embers 
broke into flame, and he knew that he loved this woman as he 
had never loved any living creature before—that he loved her even 
as she loved him. Strong man-as he was, he shook like a leaf 
before her. 

‘ Jess,’ he said hoarsely, ‘God forgive me! I love you!’ and 
he bent forward to kiss her. 

She lifted her face towards him, then suddenly changed her 
mind, and laid her hand upon his breast. 

‘You forget,’ she said, almost solemnly, ‘you are going to 
marry Bessie.’ 

Overpowered by a deep sense of shame, and by another sense 
of the calamity that had overtaken him, John turned and limped 
from the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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TYROLESE INNS. 


Wuat is the origin of signs? The earliest signs are certainly 
heraldic. We have still in many villages the ‘ So-and-so Arms,’ 
with the shield of the lord of the manor emblazoned upon it 
with all its quarterings. Or we have the Red Lion, or the 
White Hart, or the Swan, all either crests or cognizances of a 
family, or of a sovereign or queen. The Swan sign is said to 
date from Anne of Cleves; the White Hart was the badge of 
Richard II., and inns with this sign probably were erected in 
that reign, and have retained this sign unchanged since. We 
know of inns under the name of the Rose, which there can be 
little question came into life as hostelries in the time of the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. The Wheatsheaf was the Burleigh 
badge, the Elephant that of Beaumont, the Bull’s Head was a 
Boleyn cognizance, the Blue Boar the badge of the De Veres, 
Earls of Oxford ; the Green Dragon of the Earls of Pembroke, the 
Falcon of the Marquis of Winchester. 

It does not, however, follow that the inns that have these 
signs date from the periods when, let us say, Anne Boleyn was 
queen, because they bear the token of the Bull’s Head, or from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Burleigh was in power, 
because of the Wheatsheaf, for it will not unfrequently be faund 
that they take their titles and signs from a much more local 
origin, the coat or cognizance of the squire who holds the manor. 

There was a reason for this: the inn was originally the place 
where the true landlord, 7.e. the lord of the manor, received his 
guests, and every traveller was his guest. In Iceland at the present 
day there is but one inn at Reykjavik, the capital, and that is kept 
by a Dane. The traveller in the island goes to any farmhouse or 
parsonage, and is taken in. Indeed, by law a traveller cannot be 
refused hospitality. When he leaves he either makes a present 
of money or of something else that will be valued, but this is a 
present, and not a payment. In many parts of Tyrol it is much 
the same. The excursionist is put up at the priest’s house. The 
writer has been thus received, among other places, at Heilig- 


* kreutz, in the Oetz Thal. In the evening the room—the curé’s 
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parlour—was filled with peasants who asked for wine, and were 
supplied. When they left they put money in the hand of the 
pastor’s sister, whilst he, smoking his pipe, looked out of the 
window. When the writer left next morning the same farce was 
enacted. Further up the same valley is Vent, where again the 
curé receives travellers, and his sister receives the payment, but 
there a definite charge is made ; but at Heiligkreutz what was given 
was accepted as a present. The priests who entertain do not of 
course hang up signs over their doors. The pastor is supposed 
to be given to hospitality, and would give of his all freely and 
cheerfully if he could afford it; but of late years, as travellers 
have become more numerous, his pittance has become smaller, so 
that his hospitality can no longer be gratuitous. 

In the old romances of chivalry we read of travellers always 
seeking the castle of some knight, and asking, almost demanding, 
lodging and entertainment. 

Hospitality was a duty among the Germanic races. Accord- 
ing to Burgundian law, the Roman who received a traveller was 
not allowed to do so gratis; the poorer Burgundian host was bound 
to pay the Roman for the keep of the traveller if he was unable 
to accommodate him in his own house. The honour of receiving a 
guest freely was too great to be conceded to a conquered people. 
When Theodoric with his Ostrogoths conquered Italy they were 
amazed at the Roman tavern system, and at the iniquity of the 
taverners, who had double measures, a just one for natives and 
an unjust one for foreigners. Why, the traveller should be 
treated freely, the Ostrogoth argued; and Cassiodorus, under the 
orders of the king, drew up laws to enforce at least honesty, if he 
could not bring about liberality, in the Latin osteria. We are 
inclined to be over-hard in our judgment of the knights and 
barons of Germany in the Middle Ages, whose castles are perched 
on every commanding rock by every road and river, but we are 
scarcely just. Itis true that there were robber knights, but so there 
are at all times rascals among a class, and we are wrong in suppos- 
ing that every ruined keep was the nest of a robber knight. It 
was not so. The knights kept the roads in order, and supplied 
mules and horses to travellers; they also gave them free hospi- 
tality when they halted for the night. The travellers paid a 
small toll for the maintenance of the road, and also for the use of 
the horses and mules which carried them on to the next stage. 
On the navigable rivers the barons kept the tow-path, and sup- 
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plied the beasts which would drag the barges up the stream, and 
for this also they received, and very properly, a toll. 

Here and there an ill-conditioned knight exacted more than 
was his due, but he was speedily reduced to order. It was to the 
interest of all the knights and barons along the highway to keep 
the communication open, and not to divert it into another channel ; 
consequently when one member of the confraternity was exacting 
and troublesome the rest combined against him, or his over-lord 
reduced him to reason. 

As the knights and barons had their castles on heights for 
purposes of defence, and these heights were considerable, it 
was not convenient for the wayfarers at the end of a toilsome 
journey to have to scramble up the side of a mountain to the 
castle of the lord to enjoy his hospitality. Accordingly they 
were entertained by him below in the village built on the high- 
way. Moreover, he himself did not always inhabit the castle. It 
was irksome to him, and his wife and servants, to be perched 
on a rock like an eagle, consequently in time of peace he lived 
in his ‘town house,’ that is, his mansion at the foot of the hill, 
where he could get his provisions easily, and see the world as 
it flowed along the road. In an old German village there is 
accordingly to be found generally a somewhat stately mansion 
below as well as the castle above, with the same coats-of-arms 
carved over their doors, inhabited by the same family in past 
times, oscillating as circumstances required between the house 
and the castle. 

When roads were maintained and the post-horses found by 
the knights and barons, they could charge for their toll enough to 
cover the expense of entertainment; but it is not improbable 
that the servant, the butler, received a present which he trans- 
mitted to his master, and which the traveller reckoned as a fair 
remuneration for the wine he had drunk and the meat and bread 
he had eaten. 

The lord’s house could always be recognised by the shield 
with his arms hung up over his door, and to this day the signboard 
is in German ‘Schild.’ The sign was always armorial. In 
many a Tyrolean and in some old German inns may still be seen 
the coat-of-arms of the noble owner carved in front of the inn, 
and the schild—the heraldic shield with lion, or eagle, or bear, or 
swan, or ape, or hare—hanging as well from a richly ornamented 


iron bar. It is so at Mals, at the head of the Adige valley. 
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Nothing can be conceived more picturesque than the one long 
street of Sterzing on the Brenner Pass: the houses are old, 
gabled, and a considerable number of them have their stanchions 
of richly twisted ironwork painted and gilt, hanging out on each 
side over the narrow street, supporting large shields with armorial 
beasts. In the church may be seen the same shields on monu- 
ments, crowned with baronial coronets and knightly helmets, the 
tombstones of former owners and inhabitants of these houses, 
and also of former landlords. 

As commerce increased, and the roads became better, it was 
impossible for the nobles to entertain freely. Moreover, the 
Thirty Years’ War, again the Seven Years’ War, and finally the 
Napoleonic wars, had so impoverished them that they were forced 
to charge for entertainment, and to derive a revenue from it. 

From one cause or another they lost their land, and then 
sank to be mere innkeepers. This was rarely the case in 
Germany, but it was not uncommon in Tyrol, where to this day 
the hotel and tavern keepers represent the best blood in the land. 
They have well-attested pedigrees, of which they are proud; and 
they dispense hospitality, not now gratuitously, but with courtesy 
and kindliness, in the very houses in which their ancestors have 
lived for three or four hundred years, and under the sign which 
adorned the helmets and shields of their forefathers when they 
rode in tournament or battle. 

At the Krone, the principal inn at Brunecken, in the Puster 
Thal, the staircase is adorned with the portraits of the family, 
containing among them prelates, and warriors, and stately ladies ; 
and the homely Tyrolese girl in costume who attends you at 
table, and the quiet, simple old host and hostess, are the lineal 
descendants of these grandees. 

The writer spent a night at the homeliest of taverns at Eben, 
between the Aachen See and Jenbach. The iittle parlour was 
perfectly plain, panelled with brown pine, with a bench round it ; 
in one corner a rude crucifix, in another the pottery stove. The 
host wore a brown-jacket and knee-breeches, and a coarse knitted 
cap on his head—quite a peasant, to all appearance, yet. he could 
show his pedigree in an emblazoned tree, and right to bear arms 
as an adeliger. So, also, at the Croce at Cortina d’ Ampezzo. The 
family tree adorns the passage of the humble inn, and a few 
years ago, before the run of tourists to the Dolomites, the pretty 
newly married hostess wore the local costume. On the post 
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road between Nauders and Meran, the last station where the 
diligence stops before reaching Meran is at an inn, the sign of 
which is the ‘ Brown Bear.’ The arms of the family are carved 
on the front of the house, and the sign hangs over the door. The 
landlord represents the family which bore these arms in medizval 
times, and is, we believe, of baronial rank. 

Mals, in the same valley, stands at the junction of the road 
from Italy over the Stelvio, and that to Nauders, and that to 
Meran, as also the road up the Miinster Thal, which likewise 
leads to Italy. Down to last century it was, no doubt, an im- 
portant place. Trade flowed through it. There are remains of 
castles and towers about it, and in the Middle Ages several noble 
families held these castles, the keys to Germany from Italy, under 
the Emperor. The place lies somewhat high, the land is not 
very productive, and they were not able to become rich on the 
yield of the soil. They lived on the tolls they took of travellers, 
and when the postal system was established and passed into the 
hands of Government, they lost a source of revenue, and went 
down in the world. At Mals are two or three inns, and two or 
three general stores. At the latter can be bought anything, from 
ready-made clothes to sheets of notepaper and sealing-wax. The 
principal of these stores is held by a family named Flora. It is 
worth the while of the traveller to turn into the cemetery of the 
parish church, and he will find ranges of white marble tombs of his 
host at the inn, and of the Floras, where he has bought some 
notepaper and a reel of cotton. These tombs are sculptured with 
baronial helmets, and proud marshalling of heraldic serpents and 
bears, with impalements and quarterings and achievements—we 
will not be certain, but we think they have supporters also. 

We remember that in Messrs. Churchill and Babington’s 
charming book on the Dolomites they speak with astonishment 
at finding themselves in an inn which was once a noble family’s 
residence, and then discovering that they were the guests of this 
noble family ; but sucha state of things is by no means uncommon 
in Tyrol. There are hundreds of innkeepers who are of noble 
rank, with a right to wear coronets, and who do assume them—on 
their tombstones. ; 

Now, this state of things in Tyrol is peculiarly interesting, 
because it shows us a social condition which has passed into obli- 
vion everywhere else, and of which, among ourselves, the only 
reminiscences are to be found in the heraldic signs of inns, and in 
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the host being termed land-lord. The lord of the manor ceased 

to be landlord of inn with us a long time ago, and probably very 

early put in a substitute to act as host, and kept himself aloof 

from his guests. He lived in his manor-house, and entertained 
\F at a guest-house, a hostelry; but it was not so in Tyrol, and to 
this day the evidence of this old custom remains there. As 
already said, in Tyrol one may be entertained by the curé. This 
' is only where there is no inn. Where the lord did not have a 
mansion and receive, there the pastor received in his parsonage. 
Now, in England there is scarcely a parish without its church inn 
—an inn generally situated on the glebe, of which the parson is 
the owner; and very often this church inn is a great cause of 
vexation to him. It stands close to the church—sometimes con- 
spicuously taken out of the churchyard—and the proximity is not 
often satisfactory. The church inn has for its sign, may be, the 
‘Ring of Bells,’ or simply the ‘ Bell,’ or the ‘Lamb and Flag’ 
—anyhow, some sign that points to its connection with the 
church. These inns were originally the places of entertainment 
where the parson supplied the wants of the parishioners who came 
from a distance, and-brought their food with them, but not their 
drink. These people attended morning service, then sat in the 
church house, or church inn, and ate their meal, and were supplied 
with ale by the parson or his substitute. 

At Abbotskerswell, in South Devon, is a most perfect old 
church inn, that has remained untouched from, probably, the 
reign of Richard II. It consists of two rooms—one above stairs, 
one below. The men sat in the lower, the women in the upper 
room. Each was furnished with an enormous fire in winter, and 
here the congregation took their dinner before attending vespers. 

In France the same thing took place in the church porches, 
and that was one reason why the porches were made so large. 
] Great abuses were consequent, and several of the French bishops 
charged against, and the Councils condemned, the eating and 
drinking in the porches. 

If the people from a distance were to remain for the afternoon 
service, they must go somewhere. The writer has seen the 
porches of German and French cathedrals full of women eating 
their dinner, after having heard the morning service, and who 
were waiting for the service in the afternoon; but they are no 
longer served there with ale and wine by the clergy. Flodoard, 
in his account of St. Remigius, says that that saint could only stop 
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the inveterate custom at Rheims by a miracle: he made all the 
taps of those who supplied the wine to stop running. But to 
return once more to the ordinary tavern. The French auberge, 
the Italian albergo, derive from the old Teutonic here-berga, 
which has for signification ‘the lord’s shelter ’— that. is, the 
house of shelter provided by the lord of the manor. 

A cartulary of 1243, published in the ‘Gallia Christiana,’ 
shows us a certain knight Raimond, who, on his birthday, assigns 
an annual charge on his estate of three hundred sous for the sup- 
port of the village hostelry, which shows us that in France the 
nobles very early gave up entertaining themselves, but considered 
themselves in some way bound to keep up the inn. 

In 1380, at Liége, the clergy stirred up the people against the 
nobles to obtain their expulsion. But a difficulty arose, as it was 
found that not only were the nobles the innkeepers of the city, 
but also that they were engaged in trade as drapers, tailors, and 
tinkers. 

At the old table @héte the landlord dined at the head of the 
table and entertained his guests, and saw that all was in order, 
and every dish well cooked and served. It is sono longer. The 
host rarely has his meals with the traveller; that last relic of old 
hospitality is gone. It is now between him and his guest a mere 
matter of business, and a means of making money in a profession 
which was once that of noblemen, dispensing hospitality with a 
free hand to every man who passed through their land. 
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A RUN OF LUCK IN THE VAR. 


My late partner, Mr. Shuggles, gives me leave to tell the story, 
upon the understanding that I renounce all personal claim to the 
discovery. 

We have wrangled a little over this condition. 

I once thought I had a hand, or at least a finger, in the trover ; 
but Tony has talked, nay, hooted me out of that vacuous belief. 

To Anthony Shuggles, therefore, be the merit of finding gold 
in the Department of the Var, suspecting (Tony says knowing) it 
to be such. 

1870 (fateful year) had brought us—Shuggles and myself— 
into fellowship as boarders at the Hotel Jean Natte, Hyéres. 

Not many strangers came south that season. Few, indeed, 
were the English visitors. We twain alone of British blood 
housed at the Jean Natte from October to the end of the year 
abovesaid. 

Now, nothing in the mere circumstance of two Britons crossing 
each other’s orbits in a strange land presupposes the hatching of 
a mutual acquaintance. I am, moreover, ashy man. My fellow 
guest was not so much shy, perhaps, as suspicious. (Tony has 
since acknowledged somewhat of that quality—-cultivates wariness, 
he says, on principle.) 

For a week or more our intercourse reached no further than an 
interchange of distant civilities, and likely had never gone beyond 
that stage but that a confusion arose in our hotel bills. 

Madame Janjean had charged to my account a daily con- 
sumption of four grogs, whereof I was as innocent as Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. The verification of the score revealed the fact that my 
fellow-lodger’s surname bore a phonetic resemblance to mine. 
There was the difference—trifling to French ears—as between 
Shackell and Shuggles. Hence the bungle. 

The incident served to break down our common reserve, and 
led, indeed, to our becoming bosom friends. 

A better fellow than Shuggles, when, having penetrated his 
outer defences, you got into the presence of the man himself, 
you could hardly wish to know. His harsh manners and stern 
features were a mere hedge hiding a soft heart. 

He was tall without seeming so, a slight stoop abating from 
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his real height; otherwise he was clean and square-built, and 
loose-jointed like a sailor. Something of the seafarer, too, was 
discernible in the volume and negligence of his neck-gear, his 
ruddy skin, and leonine shagginess of beard. 

A young man yet, you had said, albeit reservedly. Youth, 
with its step upon the tableland whence one is given to look as 
often back as forward. 

One habit he had which proved him to be not a sailor by 
profession—that of taking very long walks. 

In these I was quite disposed to join him, though the first 
effect of my society was to curtail them, three months of hard work 
and short commons in a military ambulance having temporarily 
deprived me of the full use of my legs. 

Our way home one day from a jaunt northwards lay through 
a rough-and-tumble valley, whose slopes, once trimly terraced 
and diligently cultivated, were now abandoned. A few decaying 
fig and olive trees, here and there a vine, a score of crumbling 
cottages—this was all that survived of man’s handiwork. The 
cork oaks, and the pines with their undergrowth of cystus, rose- 
mary, and juniper, were advancing once more from the hill-tops, 
bent on winning back their old domain. 

‘I reckon they find the soil too poor to work with profit,’ said 
Tony, picking up a sample slab for examination. 

‘Halloo!’ he presently shouted, ‘ what do you make of that?’ 

A thin yellow vein of metallic appearance meandered over the 
surface of the slab, itself a sort of ee schist. 

‘Make of it? Why, it’s surely . 

‘Gold! my boy !—that’s what it is, or ’m a Dutchman! Y 

We wrung each other’s hands; we danced ; threw our hats on 
high, and shouted like schoolboys in a winning team of football. 
Such is the magic of gold. 

‘Steady, doctor,’ presently gasped Tony, when our breath 
had given out; ‘let us sit down and smoke a pipe on it, and reflect 
a little. This may be only a mare’s nest after all. It looks like 
the real thing, but we’ve got to prove it. Again, if gold 
it is, we have still to assure ourselves that it exists in workable 
quantity. We'll look about a bit before we go..:. and then 
there’ll be the ground to buy and, in a word, a deal to do before 
the profit comes. I’ve seen somewhat of gold-seeking in my time, — 
do you know; and, to tell the honest truth, am a trifle sobered of 
it. Anyhow, it will be good fun.’ 
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On reaching the town I went straightway to the pharmacien’s 
in the Place de la Rade, and procured the reagents necessary to 
determine the character of the yellow vein. 

‘Now, doctor, fairplay’s a jewel. Just tell me before you 
begin how the stuff should respond to your tests, assuming it to 
be gold. You see I want to follow the experiment as it proceeds.’ 

‘With all my heart. Here, O wary one! we have an acid 
which is capable of attacking and decomposing all metals save 
the one in question—gold. Let me prove that at starting. Give 
me from your pocket a coin of each metal in currency, and I will 
make that clear.’ 

We took a sou piece. <A drop of the liquid on it raised 
immediately a green effervescence. So much for bronze. 

A franc gave a black spot. 

A Napoleon, nothing. 

Now we lifted lightly with a penknife the little seam of metal 
from its bed in the surface of the stone, and, freeing it of foreign 
matter, placed it in the bottom of a clean test-tube, poured on 
the acid, held our breaths, and watched. 

The metal preserved its purity intact ! 

We gave a muffled hurrah! and grinned hushly at each other 
like a pair of fortunate conspirators. 

‘ But wait a bit, partner; this is only a negative proof after 
all. We must push further. Here, again, is an acid which, while 
dissolving readily enough the baser metals, alone has the power to 
dissolve gold. Shall I try it on your Nap.?’ 

‘ Nay, doctor, say rather a five-franc piece.’ 

The coin melted with the acid, over a spirit lamp, into a rich, 
characteristic amber fluid. 

‘How about the baser metals, doctor?’ asked Tony. ‘ Won't 
they dissolve in it as well ?’ 

‘Yes, but with dirty reactions similar to those I obtained with 
the sou and the france. This, you see, is a fine bright yellow.’ 

Our native seam stood the second ordeal as bravely as the first. 
I was no longer doubtful. None the less, we carried the experiment 
several stages beyond this, getting affirmative evidence in each. 

There was a great deal to be done, as Tony had foreseen, before 
our, or rather his, discovery could be turned to practical account. 

First, we bought for an old song a hectare of land in the de- 
serted valley. Here was a stone hut or cabin of two rooms; also 


a well much encumbered with rubbish, but still yielding water. 
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Next we acquired a pony—a lank but mettlesome barb, broken 
to ride and drive—and a light cart. 

For we were miles away from all sources of supply, Cuers being 
the nearest hamlet; luckily, too, a railway station. 

Our plant, at starting, consisted of very primitive implements: 
an old iron mortar for crushing, an alembic, two or three pans 
and crucibles, a bottle of mercury, half a dozen chemicals and 
apparatus for testing, picks, spades, and the like. 

Nevertheless, we had won in a short time gold enough to send 
to market. London, we agreed, was the place where the ore 
could be disposed of to the best advantage. There, too, Tony, 
who was to be the carrier, might learn something more about 
mining; knowledge whereof, in spite of Tony’s experience, we 
stood in great need. 

I had seen my treasure-freighted partner off by the first 
morning train from Cuers, and was returning leisurely homeward 
with the pony and cart. It was theearly days of March. The 
sun had but just scaled the hill-tops on my left, and was shining 
temperately, not having warmed as yet to his day’s work. The 
wind on his appearance roused like a servitor caught napping, 
and began forthwith to bustle fussily in halting eddies, now soft 
and aroma-laden from the pine forest, anon charged with the 
chiller air of the plains. 

The valley—our valley—solitary at all times, seemed doubly 
lonesome now that Tony had departed; and I found myself 
already longing for his return. He and I for obvious reasons 
worked alone. Between us we managed the mine, the garden, 
and the household. We had been driven, it is true, to solicit 
outside help at starting; for, prepared as we were to rough it, 
and little inclined to spend money recklessly, we could not do less 
than make the cabin habitable. Also, while we were about it, we 
thought it well to add to its proportions. We had now a trim 
two-storey house and an outbuilding, whereof the basement served 
as a stable, the first-floor as a laboratory—altogether, an imposing 
feature in the landscape; at any rate, it was so in my eyes as I 
approached it that morning. 

I pulled up at the stable door and loosed the pony from the 
shafts. He gave his wonted shake, and was taking a trot round 
the yard, as was likewise his habit after a journey, when 4 sound 
of other hoofs than his—I mistook it for a moment for an echo— 
came in a sudden waft to my ears: aclatter plus a clanking that 
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turned my thoughts in a moment back to war-time, for it sounded 
singularly like a passage of mounted men. 

What on earth could it mean? 

Something, perhaps, had befallen Tony, or... or... but 
I cudgelled my brains to no purpose. I could only take my stand 
in the middle of the road, and wait to see what might turn up. 

A bend in the track revealed at least the first phase of the 
mystery. 

It was the gendarmes! 

Now, a hundred yards beyond our house the road dwindled 
into something less than a mule path, losing itself in the forest. 

They could scarcely have business that way ; their visit, there- 
fore, if visit were meant, must be to us. 

Sure enough the troopers—a lieutenant, two men, and a 
brigadier-—drew rein before me. 

‘Good morning,’ said the officer. ‘Have I the honour to 
address Monsieur Shuglés ?’ 

I told him my name was Shackell, and for his better enlighten- 
ment handed him my card. 

He compared it with a note in his agenda. 

‘It’s all one, Shackell or Shuglés; but I want to see you both, 
your brother as well.’ 

‘My friend and associate—not brother—Monsieur Antoine 
Shuggles, is absent. I have just returned from conducting him 
to Cuers ; whence he left this morning on a journey to the north.’ 

The gendarmes exchanged significant glances. 

‘ Oblige me, Monsieur, by letting me see your papers.’ 

The lieutenant and the brigadier dismounted. 

I invited them indoors, and begged them to be seated. 

Then I produced my passports, my diplomas, certificates of 
service at the seat of war, and so forth: altogether, an array of 
documents that rather staggered my inquisitor. 

‘I thank you. All is en régle; everything correct. Monsieur 
est médecin, I perceive. Has served honourably at Sedan and 
elsewhere. That is all in your favour. It makes my duty, however, 
the more unpleasant.’ 

‘Monsieur le lieutenant, said I, ‘what on earth have you 
to accuse me of? Out with it, for God’s sake! I am getting 
impatient.’ 

‘Softly, softly, Monsieur. I will not keep you in suspense. 
Frankly, then, I am charged by the Parquet of Toulon to make 
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search of your person, house, and premises upon the suspicion that 
you and your partner, les frevres Shuglés—I have it written—are 
concerned in a gigantic system of counterfeit coining. See here 


the warrant.’ 
I took the paper mechanically, but could not read it. The 


writing danced in a mist before my eyes. 

Counterfeit coining! Heavens, what a charge to bring against 
two honest men! 

‘ Monsieur le lieutenant, I am dumbfounded; I cannot express 
my indignation. Do your mission. I am ready even to assist you. 
Where will you begin ?’ 

Very thoroughly, but with due delicacy, they performed their 
task. 

Nothing seemed to strike them until they came to the 
laboratory. 

Whew! There they believed themselves upon the scent. I 
had foreseen this, and was in some degree prepared. 

‘What does all this signify, Monsieur—these chemical pro- 
ducts and apparatus? One would call it a pharmaceutic laboratory 
—quot ?’ 

‘In effect it is something of the sort. As a medical man, I 
am naturally interested in chemistry. I pass much of my leisure, 
indeed, in the study of that science. I am actually engaged in 
researches which, I may say it without vanity, are likely to prove 
of immense importance to this neighbourhood. I am making a 
series of analyses of the soil with a view to discover a remedy for 
its barrenness. Do you follow me?’ 

‘Humph! Mais owi, the explanation is admissible. You 
will pardon me, however, if I disturb you yet a little. Here I 
must take a precise inventory.’ 

In truth, they made a very minute catalogue of the room’s con- 
tents. By great good luck—albeit the presence of certain pro- 
ducts might give colour to the coining hypothesis—no evidence 
of our real occupation was forthcoming. There was comfort in 
that: not a grain of gold, extracted or to be extracted, remained. 
Nothing but a little exhausted earth, whose very being there, 
indeed, suggested the lie with which I hoped to mask our 
enterprise. 

Tony had made a clean sweep before starting, and it was 


- understood between us that work should be suspended until his 


return. 
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‘Eh bien, Monsieur, personally I am satisfied that no good 
ground exists for supposing you to be other than honourable 
gentlemen. It is unfortunate that your friend is from home. 
Whither, may I ask, does his voyage take him ?’ 

* London.’ 

‘ When do you expect him to return ?’ 

‘In eight days at the most.’ 

‘Good. Meantime I will submit my report. I fear it may 
be thought necessary to make you another formal visit. Until 
then I must beg to be allowed to keep the key of this apartment ; 
also your papers. And now aw revoir and courage, doctor, all 
will come right.’ 

It was some hours before I got over the surprise occasioned 
by the descent of the gendarmes. I could do nothing but sit 
about and smoke and ponder the event. 

Not that I apprehended any danger in our being suspected as 
coiners per se. The idea was too extravagant—too absurd. What 
I feared was this: that the gendarmes at a second perquisition 
might bring a man of science with them—an expert—who would 
detect our cherished secret. Again, Tony would be wiring me 
from London. His telegram would certainly be controlled by the 
authorities. What might he not say to compromise us, cautious 
as he was! 

In short, there were breakers ahead threatening the peaceful 
course of our new-launched argosy, if not its utter annihilation. 

My partner’s despatch arrived in due time :— 

‘Good exchange. Have bought rock crusher and engaged 
man to work it. Address, Junior Soker’s Club.—Shuggles.’ 

So far, so good. Nothing incompatible with soil improving in 
a rock crusher. The first sentence only could be tortured to our 
disadvantage. 

I sat down at once to instruct my partner in everything that 
had befallen in his absence, enjoining vigilance and prudence 
befitting the conjuncture. 

‘Good exchange’ (which really signified that he had sold the 
ore to advantage) to apply, in case the words should be challenged, 
to the money market as bearing on the conversion of French 
values into English. 

A second despatch from Tony, dated Paris, came to hand a few 
days later announcing his return. 

‘Meet me at Cuers to-morrow. First train from Marseilles.’ 
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I was there in good time with the trap. The train would be 
due in half an hour. Meanwhile I greeted the chef and others 
whom I casually knew, and who, hitherto, had been eager in their 
advances, I got a sullen acknowledgment of my salute, and that 
was all. 

Ah! had it come to this? The rumour then was abroad. 
We were already under the social ban as suspected forgers! 
Howbeit, one gentleman, a stranger, did me the honour to 
approach and enter into conversation. 

‘ Monsieur is awaiting the arrival of a friend, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Monsieur s’appelle Shuglés, w’est-ce pas ?’ 

‘A quel titre m’interrogez-vous, je vous prie?’ 

‘Deign to accompany me into the bureauand I will enlighten 
you.’ 

There he introduced himself as the Commissary of Police of 
the Commune, and announced his specific errand. ‘ My instruc- 
tions are to interview your partner and examine his baggage 
straightway upon his descent at this station. You, Monsieur, 
will be good enough to facilitate my task by keeping aloof until 
I have done.’ 

There was nothing for it but acquiescence. 

Concealing my irritation as best I could, I asked him if he 
saw any inconvenience in my withdrawing to a neighbouring café, 
there to await the issue. 

‘None whatever. All going well, the affair will be quickly 
terminated. I will come myself to acquaint you with the result, 
if need be.’ 

You may conceive my tumultuous feelings during that time 
of expectation, and the rather if I add that even the gargon de 
salle, Hippolyte, saw fit to wound them further by deliberately 
and critically examining the piece I tendered him in payment of 
a vermouth, under my very nose. 

This new trick of the authorities, albeit it annoyed me beyond 
measure, alarmed me little. 

They would make nothing out of Tony or his luggage to 
favour their absurd suspicions. Of that I was pretty sure. But 
I could not but foresee many petty annoyances in store for us 
at the hands of our neighbours. Even though the police should 


- concede, as they must do, our perfect innocence, it would be long 


before the little world of Cuers slackened in its mistrust of us. 
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‘ Monsieur Shuglés,’ said the Commissary, quietly entering the 


café, ‘ your friends attend you at the station, being ready to pro- 


ceed. Make them, I beg you—inasmuch as they understand our 

language difficultly—make them my excuses for the detention and 
disturbance I have caused them. Also the papers and the key you 
were good enough to confide the other day to Monsieur le Lieu- 
tenant Ferrier are at your disposal. Pray reclaim them at the 

mairié on your way home. I have the honour, Monsieur, to wish 
you the good day.’ 

I joined my partner, whom I found, in spite of his habitual 
self-control, simmering with anger that he took no pains whatever 
to conceal. 

‘ Jack Akers, whom I spoke about,’ said he, indicating with a 
toss of the head our new workman. ‘ And now pitch in the 
traps and let us be off. I’m too savage yet to say, How d’ye 
do?’ 

The pace at which Tony put the barb through the town must 
have suggested the notion of a flight. Nor, except at the mairie, 
did he draw rein until we struck the by-road leading to our 
valley. : 

Then we filled our pipes and emptied in part the vials of our 
wrath ; this, in the admirable British manner, by cursing every- 
thing and body without stint or reserve. Had a good square 
meal awaited us at home our complete equanimity had likely been 
restored. Alas! the fire was out, and the larder offered nothing 
more tempting than cold canned meat. 

Tony’s impetuosity had upset my calculations, whereof one 
item had been to breakfast in Cuers, not to speak of the good 
things I had meant to take home from market. 

My partner was at no time a sturdy trencherman. A cold 
refection above all had no charm for him. For the rest, the 
handling he had undergone at the station had destroyed his 
appetite. 

I showed Akers what food the house boasted, and bade him, if 
he would, fall to. As for Tony and me, we went aloft to the work- 
shop. There we sat awhile trying to talk of indifferent things, 
-striving to be cheerful. But to no good. Soon again we were 
deep in the inevitable subject of our grievances, discussing-them 
this time, hotly and rancorously, I confess, but still discussing 
them, and not merely venting our wrath in idle words. 

‘Have they done with us, think you, doctor?’ said Tony at 
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last, ‘or do they meditate another perquisition, hoping by-and- 
by to take us in the mischief ?’ 

I could offer no opinion as to that; only I agreed that we 
must be upon our guard against all contingencies. But I had 
come to another decision prompted by the desire at once to 
redeem our good name, justify my pretence of improving the land, 
and mask our real business. 

‘That lie that I told the lieutenant sits heavy on my con- 
science. Do you know I have been reading up in agricultural 
chemistry, and see my way, I think, to becoming really the public 
benefactor I pose for. The crusher, you say, is on the way by 
sea. Good. Now the great defect of the soil here is a want of 
porosity. Pulverise it, manure it, and water it, and you have it 
soon in tip-top cultivable condition. All this may gy» on side by 
side with our main enterprise,and ... ’ 

A rap at the door. 

‘Come in, John.’ 

‘ Breakfast is served, gentlemen.’ 

‘Nay, my lad, we’ve no stomach just now for cold victuals. 
Help yourself.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Shuggles, the meal’s hot enough as 
yet, though I won’t warrant it unless you come to table straight 
along.’ 

We looked at the man inquiringly, but he was evidently 
serious ; so to humour him we rose and passed to the eating 
room. Sure enough, there was every sign of a smoking spread 
and a toothsome. 

‘Man alive!’ said I, when we had partaken of an excellent 
gravy soup, soles, a succulent steak @ la sauce piquante, jumped 
potatoes, and had notice of a sweet omelette to follow, ‘ where in 
the name of hocus-pocus did you find the wherewithal to furnish 
this banquet?’ 

‘I foraged by the way. We had half an hour or more to wait 
at Toulon. There I fell in with the chef of the refreshment 
rooms, an old chum of mine in the P. and O. service. Birds of a 
feather, you know. When I told him where I was bound for, he 
counselled me to lay in a titbit or two in prevision of the dearth, 
which, as he rightly supposed, prevails in these outlandish 
places.’ 

This was the first proof of Akers’s usefulness. Scores of 
similar surprises awaited us. Nothing came amisstohim. Cook, 
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preter between us and the country folk he came to be of service. 
He had lived, it appeared, in Barcelona, where the dialect differs 
little from that spoken hereabouts. Altogether he was above 
price. 

We had admitted him, as a thing of course, to a full knowledge 
of our proceedings, wherein it was agreed that he should aid, and 
withal participate in the proportion of a tithe of the net profit: 
handsome wages should the yield fulfil its promise. 

And we had little fear of failure. The precious metal was 
widely distributed; the surface workings in our little domain 
alone would take long to exhaust. 

But Akers was not content with mere ground scratching. 
His ambition was to strike a lode and follow it, if needs must, to 
the very bowels of the earth. And such a lode he shortly lighted 
on. It had its beginning a few yards east of the old well, towards 
which it ran with a rapid downward trend. 

The direction and continuity of the vein once established, we 
attacked it from the interior of the well itself, as being a method in 
the circumstances offering greater security than that of an open and 
visible shaft. Rich were the results of that discovery. In a little 
while Tony was again on his way to market with a great consign- 
ment of treasure, the stay-at-homes—Akers and I—resting the 
while from the labour of the mine. 

Now was the moment for me to advance the project I still 
cherished of making good my inadvertent boast about improving 
the land. 

I had thought out a very plausible theory upon the subject, 
which I now set to work to expound in sonorous scientific French. 
I got this printed in correct pamphlet form, and distributed forth- 
with about a hundred copies among the notabilities of the district, 
not forgetting the Agricultural Society of the department. 

The effect of this in rehabilitating our position as honest men 
was all that could be desired. 

On the other hand, it gave our proceedings a publicity in no- 
wise covetable, in that it threatened to thwart our activity in the 
only direction we were anxious to deploy it—that of gold-seeking. 

Letters of felicitation and inquiry poured in upon us from all 
sides. Callers became numerous and fussy, and curious especially 
to see the crusher. Moreover, and what bade fair to prove still 





groom, valet, cultivator, forester, mechanician, miner; in each of 
these different capacities he was a past master. Even as an inter- 
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more embarrassing, the land around us began to attract new 
settlers. The farm touching ours on the west was the first to find 
an occupier—a very old and feeble-looking man, long past work, 
you had said, and, above all, the heavy work of reclaiming ground 
degraded by long neglect to the condition of a wilderness. 

Howbeit, when the masons had patched up the bastide, which 
stood within a stone’s throw of ours, the old fellow had moved in, 
and there he remained. 

I had quite looked forward to have him loafing at our elbows 
and pestering us with idle questions, for the first few days 
at least, after the free and easy Southern manner. But he kept 
close within doors, and troubled us for nothing except to fill his 
water-jar, which he would hand in the morning over the boundary 
wall to the versatile and ubiquitous Akers. 

Tony was back again from England, and inclined to take a 
desponding view of the situation. 

‘Mind, doctor, I don’t blame you. It was a smart bit of 
countermining, that pamphlet of yours—devilish smart. You 
hit the right nail then, and no mistake. But there’s no denying 
either that these visits, this correspondence, and everlasting exhi- 
bition of the crusher waste a lot of precious time. Again, I see 
no good to us in the repeopling of the valley. To begin with, it 
compels us to cultivate our patch. We should be the laughing- 
stock of the countryside if, after showing how the thing could be 
done; we neglected to do it ourselves. This means the hiring of 
fresh hands, and the assuming of a host of new cares and respon- 
sibilities. What do you think of Akers, hy-the-bye ?’ said Tony, 
suddenly shifting the subject. ‘ We shall have another batch of 
dust ready for market in a day or two. Is he to be trusted to 
take it? I’ve a mind, d’ye see, to stay at home for once, being, 
I own, a little uneasy.’ 

‘I have every—that is to say, I have no reason to doubt him. 
He has done us good service in all sorts of unexpected ways. A 
more unflaggingly industrious, a cleverer all-round man I have 
never fallen in with. Yes, I think we may trust him. You, for 
that matter, should be a better judge of the man than I, knowing 
his antecedents.’ 

‘ Nay, there’s the hitch. I have run across the fellow at odd 
times and places. Once, I think, at Silverado, another time at 


‘Port Elizabeth, and, last, the other day in London. He has done 


me individually many a good turn; but I know little or nothing 
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of his history—certainly nothing to his discredit. He has served 
us well, as you say, and I could trust him wholly but for that 
swivel eye of his.’ 

I knew precisely what Tony meant by this. Akers had a 
_ curious defect of vision—a squint, if you will, but an uncommon tl 

one. A squint in which each eye moved independently of the | 
other, with the result that it was impossible to fix his gaze. Catch 
which eye you might, it evaded you, going slowly out of action 
like a revolving pharos. 

‘It’s mean though, I guess, to doubt a man because of a flesh i 
flaw, eh doctor? What’s a swivel eye to do with character? He 
shall carry the stuff, and I’ll go bail for him.’ F 

Tony was standing with his back to the bench by the window 
of the laboratory. On turning at the end of our talk to work he 
uttered a slight exclamation of surprise. 

‘See here, doctor! our old neighbour has company: uncom- 
monly desirable company, too, if I mistake not,’ said my partner, 
rubbing his palms and hovering his shoulders gleefully. ‘Two 
young women, as handsome as ever poet sang or artist painted, 
robed or unrobed, or I’m a Netherlander, and no judge of the 
article. Come, doctor, what do you think of them ?’ 

They were indeed a graceful pair. Sisters, unmistakably, 
though their resemblance to each other Jay rather in form than 
in feature. Both broad-hipped and opulent of bosom ; in both the 
noble carriage common to the women of the South of all degrees. 
There the likeness ended. While the elder was dark-skinned 
like a Moorish maiden, the younger had fair hair and a pink-and- 
white complexion rarely seen in natives of those latitudes. 

‘Say, doctor, I’ve a notion these girls are going to stay on; 
all that baggage means settlement. Now, whatever comfort they 
may bring their grandfather, they’re a sight too pretty for ours. 
Some foolishness will come of it, as sure as eggs.’ 

Just then the dark beauty, coming out of the bastide with the 
water-jar, advanced on the indication of the old gentleman to the 
boundary wall, and called out as musically as loudly— 

‘ Hola, Messiewrs! de Veau, sil vous plait.’ | 

John Akers sprang out of the working in a twinkling, and 
walked smartly round the house to do her bidding; slowing, 
however, considerably in his movements when he handed back 
the brimming vessel. 
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And what more natural? If you have to put a jarful of water 
over a high wall without spilling, you must needs be deliberate. 

But Shuggles, as I have said, was a suspicious man, and 
prided himself upon his insight of human nature. 

‘T’ll be sworn, doctor, that Akers and that woman have met 
before. Did you perceive the sly look she gave him?’ 

I had not remarked it. On the other hand, as I said, it was 
not unlikely they had already seen each other in the town, at 
market, or elsewhere, Akers being our messenger and sutler in 
ordinary. 

‘Humph! I could wish these women farther. No good will 
come of their neighbouring, mark my words.’ 

Akers set out for London with the third batch of bullion on 
the following Monday, taking train at Hyéres, whither I drove 
him in the morning, by way of Pierrefeu. This to elude the 
curiosity of our friends at Cuers. 

I had wished him bon voyage at the station without alighting, 
and was driving off, when I bethought me of a further and final 
word of instruction as to the care and disposal of his precious 
freight. 

Akers was just stepping into the train when I tapped him 
lightly on the shoulder. Strange to say, this quiet mode of 
attracting his attention failed in its purpose. Instead of turning 
calmly and discreetly, Akers made a wild bound forward into the 
compartment, and drew the eyes of all around us to his unseemly 
haste. 

‘ Doucement, Monsieur!’ bawled an old gentleman whose 
portly person had stopped our emissary’s lunge. ‘ Doucement, je 
vous prie! You have the time and room to seat yourself without 
smashing your fellow-voyagers.’ 

‘One would say that Monsieur has the gendarmes on his 
heels,’ growled another. 

What I had meant to tell him went unsaid in the confusion, 
the rather that Akers had not recovered his composure before 
the train moved onward. f 

Tony was not a little uneasy when I alluded to the incident, 
though he affected unconcern. 

Smokers betray mental perturbation in various ways: some 
by puffing at their pipe twice as fast as their wont; some by 
failing to keep it alight; others by putting it abruptly aside. 
From the huge cloud that suddenly gathered about the head of my 
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partner, and the rapidity of his puffs, I augured that his mind 
was ill at ease. 

Three days went by without news from Akers. This was 
irregular. He should have sent a line from Paris. At any hand, 
the morrow ought to bring news of him. No word nor sign 
reached us. A week went by, and we were still without a letter. 
Then Tony gave way to open despair. 

‘ Curses on his swivel eye! He has tricked us, doctor—tricked 
us, and left us no chance of legitimate revenge. For to hunt 
him down and expose him publicly would be ruin to our enter- 
prise. Let him go, then, and batten on his loot the while he may. 
Fate has thrown him, at odd times and places, more than once 
across my path. Fate may repeat the freak. Then there’ll be a 
reckoning, doctor, you may lay toit. Tll...Vl... 

But the manner of the offset—some form or other of corporal 
punishment, doubtless—not readily suggesting itself, Tony was 
fain to fall back for relief on woundy commonplaces, wherein a 
wide experience had given him great fluency. 

Misfortunes never come singly. Hardly had we recovered 
from the smart of Akers’s treachery, when we were threatened by 
another grave calamity. 

The golden lode which for a space had yielded so generous a 
return for our labours suddenly failed, and presently gave out 
altogether. 

Gold, as I have said, was everywhere about us mingled with 
the schist ; but the winning it, though still well worth the pains, 
seemed slow and weary work on the back of our recent success. 

But inasmuch as we had to do it, or abandon the undertaking, 
it occurred to us that we should do well to work methodically 
with the crusher to a given depth throughout the. surface of the 
patch. And so we proceeded; manuring, too, the soil, and even 
planting, as we went: this to give colour te our public pledge to 
improve the land. 

Our last difficulty as husbandmen was a dearth of water. The 
summer was advancing; the time of great heats was at hand. 
Our well showed signs of giving out. Moreover, the constant toil 
of drawing water for irrigation was more than we could have com- 
passed, even though the spring had served our needs. The day 
came, indeed, when we had to beg our neighbours, who still 
brought their pitchers regularly to be filled, to be sparing in 
their demands, 
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‘Only a little longer will we trouble you at all,’ said Fairhead 
(we called the young girl thus until, and even after, we knew 
her real name). ‘Our own well will soon be & méme to furnish 
our wants. Father is slow, but has struck water at last.’ 

‘A la bonne heure, said Tony; ‘so you intend to prolong 
your stay. Do you not find it a trifle dull, Mademoiselle ?’ 

‘ Que voulez-vous? C'est wn triste pays, but it has a great 
merit in father’s eyes—it is cheap. We are poor, Monsieur, and 
are best off in a wilderness like this, where tenements go for the 
asking.’ 

‘ But—but ——’ 

Tony would have liked to ask her how they proposed to live, 
notwithstanding ; for barren land is sometimes dear at a gift. Nor 
could we detect on the part of our neighbours the least evidence 
of a desire to cultivate their holding. The only planting they 
had made was that of a cypress hedge, and this, doubtless, 
rather as a screen from observation than as a defence from 
the winds—the true raison d’étre of a cypress hedge. 

Fairhead divined his curiosity. 

‘Father, look you, is an old soldier; and, as such, has his 
little pension. We depend not, therefore, on the yield of the 
land ; though since we see what others are doing’—this with a 
meaning smile—‘we may be tempted, when we shall have 
deepened our well, to risk a few seeds and quelques coups de 
pioche. But, as father says, there is nothing to be done before we 
are sure of water.’ 

Truly, we knew it. Water was of the first importance in any 
attempt at tillage in such a region. 

Now, in the low-lying plains, where the springs may be tapped 
with certainty at a few yards’ depth, the old Moorish Novia, or 
chain pump, with a mule or a donkey for a motor, is an excellent 
water-getter. 

Here, upon the hillside, nothing short of a steam force-pump 
could serve us. 

Was it worth our while to erect so costly a machine? For the 
purposes of husbandry alone, we judged it was not. For the 
double object--gold-winning and gardening—yes. And so the 
pump was decided for. 

I need not insist upon the business of acquisition, fixing, 


deepening the well, and so on. 
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All being at last declared to be in going order, Tony and I 
descended the shaft to attest the fixings therein. 

Nothing lacked. The feed pipe plunged well below the 
surface, was solidly supported, and sound in the joints. We were 
remounting—I with the lantern in advance—when Tony ona 
sudden cried— 

* Hold, doctor !’ 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Ha! ha! you may well say that. We're a pair of chuckle- 
heads, doctor, that’s what’s the matter. We scooped the vein out 
east of the well. Is that so? Good! Now, why has it never 
occurred to either of us that we might tap it from the other side ? 
It’s a clear case of chuckle-headedness, I tell you. Once done with 
the engineering gang, we'll try west, and I'll lay my life on 
striking it afresh.’ 

The lode continued even as Tony had predicted, and once 
again we believed ourselves on the short cut to fortune. 

The work became terribly exhausting. 

Tony would willingly have borne my share of it as well as his 
own, for he persisted in reproaching himself with the loss we had 
suffered through the perfidy of Akers, and was eager to make up 
for it. I begged him to take things easier. He implored me to 
let him alone and spare myself. Neither would yield, and so the 
wild work went on. 

We had excavated by this some twenty feet, and, according to 
our judgment, were nearing not only the lateral limit of our 
possessions, but, in following the cant of the vein, were also 
approaching the surface. Soon at this rate, I suggested, would 
come the evil day when our right to work this the richest portion 
of our claim would legally determine. 

‘That’s as may be,’ said Tony laconically. ‘We’ve got to 
make our pile. If we can do it, and keep within the four corners 
of the Code Napoléon, so much the better. But now or never is 
the word; and the devil take landmarks. Meanwhile, the thing 
that presses most is this—the ventilation of the shaft. We can’t 
go on in this smother. Salamanders couldn’t stand it, set aside 
warm-blooded humans. We must have air—fresh air. Just you 
go above, doctor, and settle if we may make a vent-hole here. 
My pick will tell you the whereabouts. Stay! Take the tea-can 
while you are about it, and brew another jorum, and don’t 
forget a streak of fine champagne for the keeping of it.’ 
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Tap! tap! tap! To judge by the sound, the proposed boring 
would open within a few paces of the garden wall: an exposed 
place, yet one admitting of concealment like any other. A 
clump of shrubs, a heap of slag, a wood-pile—something of the 
sort would serve to mask the spot. 

Deciding this, I turned slowly towards the house, reluctantly 
indeed, the live air tempting me to linger in the open. Live 
air, I say; though the day was deathly still, and the sun 
shining with tropic ardour—as it is wont to shine in meridional 
France in the month of September. Very sultry weather you 
would have called it, and with reason, had you not tasted of 
the stifling gallery below. 

All things are relative. A listless passenger through the 
Suez rails at the heat; whilst a stoker straight from the boiler 
fires likens it to a mountain breeze. 

I loitered, listening to the beat of Tony’s pick—a very slow 
measure. 

‘Ah, the poor fellow is winded,’ I thought; ‘why doesn’t he 
give over?’ Nay, next moment he was plying it harder than 
ever—double time—or was it an echo only duplicating the sound ? 
Or, holy thunder! are there two picks agoing? ‘Nonsense,’ I 
reasoned with myself—my ear failing to confirm this last suspicion 
—‘you are wool-gathering. Get and fill the can, and go below.’ 

I turned into the house, made my brewing, and came forth. 

How now? Or I was dreaming still, or there was a four-horse 
char-d-bane standing at our gate, and a great number of tall- 
hatted and sombre-suited gentlemen were alighting from it. It 
was no illusion. One of them in advance of the main body was 
already within hail. It was of all people I least desired to see 
—my old inquisitor, the lieutenant of gendarmes. 

‘Ah, mon cher Monsieur Shugles, cried the officer, ‘ com- 
ment ca va? Let me grasp your honest hand and say how glad 
I am to see you; this time on an errand which I would have you 
consider in some sort as a set-off against old annoyances. Nothing 
vexatious to-day, allez! I have the honour, Monsieur Shugles, to 
present to you Monsieur le président et Messiewrs les principaux 
membres de la Société Agricole du Département. I leave it.to 
these gentlemen to explain the motive of their visit.’ 

I faced my visitors expectantly. They were fair examples of 
_ the provincial classes dirigeantes: middle-aged for the most part, 

and inclining to calvity and obeseness, though here and there 
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among them nervous types—dry, wiry men; and, last, a few 
whose pallor and flabbiness smacked of pen-driving and the musty 
air of French bureaus. 

The president was burly and jolly-looking; in build and 
features recalling Gog of Guildhall, with a dash of the elder 
Dumas—a kind of man not uncommon in the South, and one, I 
may add, who is apt to make his mark there and elsewhere. 

‘Monsieur Shuglés,’ said the president, approaching in his turn 
with a courteous inclination, the sacramental coup de chapeau, 
and grateful scrape of the left foot, ‘I esteem it an honour to 
make your acquaintance. Recognising, as practical men, the 
importance of the work to which you are devoting yourself, we 
are come in the name of our society and that of the cultivators of 
the region—may I not even say in the name of humanity ?’ 
(Murmurs of assent.) 

‘Talk on, for God’s sake!’ I almost blurted; for I could hear 
the pick, between whiles, and was in agony lest the sociétaires 
should hear it also. 

‘We are come, I say, to express our high appreciation and 
approval of your efforts; and that not in words merely. We 
bring you, Monsieur, the greatest distinction that France can 
offer in return for devotion such as yours. Yenez! In the name 
of the Minister of Agriculture I invest you, Monsieur Shugleés, 
with the Cross of the Order of Agricultural Merit.’ 

The president and several others of the party bore the ribbon 
of this Order at their buttonholes. The breasts of these gentry 
puffed with pride, whilst those who were not so distinguished, I 
remarked, stole envious glances at the decoration. 

‘ Monsieur le président, what shall I say? You are very good; 
the honour is great indeed; but pardon me if I remind you that 
I claim no more than to have put forward a plausible theory. I 
have little or nothing to show in proof of its. soundness. Later, 
I hope—I hope——’ 

Some occult influence paralysed my speech and drew my gaze 
towards the well. I glanced over my shoulder. Tony’s face 
above the ledge; terror and anxiety reflected in his eyes. Tony 
away from work, and the beat of the pick still audible! Good 
God! I lost my thread, and broke down altogether. 

The president was, happily, bursting with discourse; his 
friends were hanging on his words. My confusion passed un- 
noticed. 
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‘Monsieur Shuglés, you do yourself injustice; you are too 
modest. At any hand, we owe you 

Tony’s head again, and still the look of trouble; and still the 
ding-dong beat of the pick! What did it all mean? 

The president talked on, I believe, but I was too distracted to 
follow him. 

Presently I found myself showing the garden. 

But that my mind was preoccupied, I had sunk to the ground 
with very shame at the presentment. 

A few languishing rows of artichokes, a yellow patch of melons, 
a comatose quincunx of tomatoes, a dying bed of gourds, and this 
was about all. Nor was there a single lusty plant throughout the 
patch. 

‘Hum! hum! ¢a commence. C'est évident. But, candidly, 
Monsieur Shuglés, the crop is—how shall I say it?—not pheno- 
menal, I have seen finer, I assure you. Tenez! Take, for example, 
my own potager, two leagues by bird-flight from this. A friend 
of mine from the North—Monsieur Orgeollet, que voici—came to 
visit me but yesterday. I fetched him in a gig from the station. 
We neared home; my property was in view. “Tens!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘and so you are going in for stock raising? Fine sheep 
those in the garden. But, nom de nom! why in the garden?” 
“Comment!” said I, “vous prenez ga pour des moutons?” “ Mais 
out.” “ Mon cher ami, you deceive yourself prettily—ce sont des 
courges. Pumpkins, my boy.” C’est égal, we cannot expect great 
things here at so early a stage. Cowrage et patience, Monsieur, 
ea ira.’ (Ironic chorus of sociétaires, § Oui, ows, ga ira.’) 

I mumbled my apologies, reasonable enough in the circum- 
stances. Lack of water and motive power, I sought to explain, 
had been the bar to our success. Give us time, and we would 
promise a better show. 

Now we passed to an inspection of the machinery. 

There was nothing here to be ashamed of; only the dread lest 
our secret should reveal itself, or that Tony might further develop 
his pantomime and disgrace us, kept me in a mortal sweat and 
bewilderment. 

Questions innumerable were asked me as to the use and 
behaviour of our two or three engines and appliances: incon- 
sequent and puerile for the most part, and as such, no doubt, 
well matched by my replies. But Heaven knows how I acquitted | 
myself. 
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We gathered finally about the well shaft. 

The president and his companions had satisfied their curiosity 
as to its depth, breadth, and stand of water. A few more words 
of advice and exhortation, furnished with the usual references— 
the twofold blessedness of philanthropic deeds, the self-compen- 
satory quality of virtue, and so forth—a flash of hat linings and 
bald crowns, and the party were about to go their ways. 

‘ Allons, confréres! let us be off,’ said the president. ‘We 
mustn’t waste more of Monsieur Shuglés’ precious time.’ Then, 
addressing me aside, ‘ You won’t take it amiss if we insert a note 
of our visit in the Journal of the Society’s proceedings, n’est-ce 
pas? I will see to it that full justice is done you. Indeed, I’ve 
a mind to forestall things a little—put results under the lowpe, so 
to speak—do you follow me? Ah, diable! que se passe-t-il 
done?’ 

The power he invoked appeared to answer him. 

A sullen subterranean rumble; a shock and tremor as of a 
heavy-laden ship wave-lashed in the trough of the sea; then a 
mighty roar and upheaval—and everybody went tumbling over 
like a floor of skittles. 

I regained my feet as soon as might be. What had 
happened ? 

The air was thick with dust and smoke. Loud exclamations 
as from out of the earth bespoke serious mischief. Howbeit, 
upon the instant I could determine neither the nature nor the 
extent of the disaster. As to that, however, I was little 
curious; my immediate concern was for the safety of my 
partner, | 

‘Tony!’ I shouted, ‘are you hurt? Answer me if you can, 
Tony !’ 

I was straining my ears to distinguish his voice amid the 
general wailing, when a strong hand from out the darkness 
griped me by the collar. 

‘Coquin! I see you at last without the mask. I arrest you 
in the name of the law!’ 

‘Hands off, fool! No'throttling! Arrest me! and on what 
charge? ‘You say you see me unmasked. What do you make of 
me now, pray?” 

‘Ah ga! cest & savoir. It is enough for the moment that you 
are taken in a diabolical outrage—an attempt to destroy a whole 
guild of loyal citizens.’ j 
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‘I. . . destroy my benefactors !—men who come to honour 
and befriend me ? Lieutenant, you can’t be serious.’ 

‘ Sacré matin! Tell me, then, what is the meaning of it? 
Explain yourself. An accident, you suppose? Bah! say, rather, 
a foul and deliberate crime.’ 

‘Beit so. This is no time for wrangling. At least, I have 
had no hand in it. Let me go now, for pity’s sake, to look for my 
partner. Come, help me to find him, and you have us both at 
your bidding.’ 

‘To the devil with him! Regard rather the effect of his 
machinations, since you disown your share. But I doubt you are 
both in the plot. Nous verrons plus tard. Meanwhile, ne bougez 
pas de la.’ 

The air had cleared. The scene might be surveyed. Blown 
out by some terrible explosive, the working lay revealed: a reeking 
trench extending from near the well on the east to a point 
ending by the garden wall. 

Tony, to my great sorrow, was nowhere to be seen ; nor to my 
repeated calls came any reply. 

As for the learned sociétaires, they were seemingly so little 
the worse for their upset as to be making their way in a body 
at top-speed off the field. 

The lieutenant bawled to them to stop and lend him main 
forte, but in vain. 

They went for the char-d-banc like a storming party in a 
forlorn hope, took it by direct assault, and, establishing them- 
selves, drove away and vanished in a cloud of dust. 

So much, at least, for the mass. One or two gentlemen, 
missing their chance by a hair’s breadth, were now pursuing the 
vehicle headlong down the road. And yet a third small knot— 
shortwinded and pursy men—had broken down midway in the 
race, 

These last, seeing their retreat. cut off, returned to the 
lieutenant’s side with as good a grace as might be—indeed, with a 
very good grace, as though to come back and help him had been 
all along a matter of course—and put themselves under his orders. 

‘A la bonne heure! This is a mysterious affair, gentlemen. 
Qwen pensez-vous? Il s’agit stirement dun crime. I have 
taken upon myself to secure this Monsieur Shuglés. We have 
now to punish his accomplice; et puis l’affaire se débrouillera 
devant la justice. As for me, I throw my tongue to the dogs.’ 
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‘Lieutenant,’ I struck in, ‘permit a suggestion. Search the 
place for my unfortunate partner, by all means—God grant you 
may find him living! but above all, let a rummage be made of 
yonder bastide. There, if I mistake not, you will discover the 
real criminals, if such there be. Look well for a man with a 
squint.’ 

‘Comment! you give advice, and yet you profess to know 
nothing. Remember this, gentlemen, in your evidence. Nom 
de nom! quel mystére !” 

The party divided in its quest, following my hint; the 
lieutenant leading the stoutest to the bastide, whilst the rest 
with me, at once leading and led, started in search for poor Tony. 

‘We will first take a look this way, gentlemen. I’ve a notion 
he may have fallen... ’ 

No need to finish. The while I was speaking, my partner's 
face, for the third time that morning, appeared above the well 
shaft ; and now his body slowly issued after. 

‘Why, Tony, my dear fellow, where have you been hiding? 
Hurt, old man ?’ 

‘ Not much, doctor, I believe ; only a bit shaken.’ 

He had been cast, he explained, by the explosion to the 
bottom of the well; and had lain, till but just now, half-stunned 
across the pump trusses. To their intervention, indeed, he 
probably owed his escape from a fate more cruel. 

A few wales and abrasions were happily the sum of his 
injuries. 

‘A la bonne hewre!’ I heard the lieutenant shout from over 
the wall. ‘ Now we’ve the lot of them, I hope. Bring along your 
prisoners, gentlemen.’ 

We joined the other party in the road. Sure enough they 
had secured the man I had indicated. Also the poor girls (la 
brune, defiant, pretty Fairhead in tears) and the old man (only 
feebly conscious that something unusual was going forward, and 
seeming rather to enjoy it than otherwise) were under guard. 

The arch-scoundrel Akers wore a pert and jaunty air—the air 
commonly assumed by old hands in like difficulties, and what is 
known among his kind as ‘putting on a front.’ But he had 
something to do to keep up the character. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Tony, calmly, though his face flushed, and 
his nostrils quivered with emotion, ‘gentlemen, I have a favour 
to ask.’ ; 
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‘ Speak on.’ 

‘T’ve got a small account to settle with yon man, and I may 
never have another chance. Loose me for five minutes, and I’m 
yours again to command.’ 

‘Don’t let him go, for God’s sake, gentlemen!’ screamed Akers, 
his insolent mien dissolving into one of terror. ‘ He would murder 
me. Hold him! Bind him! Keep him off me! I’m a dead 
man else.’ 

‘Soyez tranquille; I am here to protect you,’ said the 
lieutenant. ‘ Allons, messiewrs, fall in, and keep a sharp eye on 
the prisoners. En route.’ 

You may picture to yourself our humiliating position, above 
all upon our entry into the little town of Cuers—the revilings of 
the mob; the self-gratulation of the timid burghers on the 
capture of so fierce a gang of malefactors. Also, those who are 
acquainted with French justice will understand the difficulties 
to be surmounted before our innocence—at least upon the charge 
preferred—could be established. 

Oh, the weary time! Harder by far than the mere loss of 
freedom were the daily examinations and browbeatings we had to 
undergo in open court, not to speak of several menacing inter- 
views in the seclusion of our cells; each entangling us, doubtless, 
more and more in the meshes of the law; and justice still wide of 
the mark. 

Utterly sick of the whole business, I determined upon a 
method of escape. 

Not by lock-picking, nor the filing of window bars, nor the 
patient removal of masonry, nor by shedding the blood of innocent 
warders, nor any other Sheppardian procedure of the sort, did I 
save myself and my friend (leaving Akers and company out of the 
account) from a long imprisonment. 

I asked to see a person high in authority (whose name and 
quality need not appear), and made a clean breast of all that 
related to our recent enterprise. 

As to the explosion, I could only suggest that Akers had used 
blasting material in the way of business, which, indeed, proved to 
be the case. ' 

Tony is wont to talk of our claim as having been confiscated. 
Strictly speaking, we sold it. But, inasmuch as we were ‘invited’ 
to quit the country upon a very short notice, we made a sorry 
bargain ; and, what was worse, never touched a centime of the 
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purchase-money. The huissier received it, and disbursed it all 
in fines and penalties and impositions. 

Some time after we heard tell of a company, duly chartered 
by the government, who were working the claim with continued 
success. 

Later still, a traveller informed us that gold-seeking in the 
valley, though no longer pursued as a joint-stock undertaking, 
yet went on in little ventures. 

The men who had worked for the company, chiefly Pied- 
montese peasants, were then busy on their own behoof. How 
much or little it profited them our traveller was unable to say. 
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THE HISTORY OF FAMES. 


JAMES’s name was originally Jacob. Not that I mean thereby to 
insinuate any imputation against James as one of those lurking 
Hebrews who (wrongly ashamed of a great race) hide their Semitic 
descent under the shallow disguise of a seemingly Christian patro- 
nymic. It is thus that the Solomons reappear by various stages 
as Salomon and Salmon—a fishy substitution ; thus that Moses 
innocently emerges as Moss; thus that Levi and Isaacs undergo 
a generous self-imposed evolution into Lewis and Hicks. But 
James has never attempted in any way so to conceal his Israelitish 
ancestry under false pretences. In his many avatars, as Giacomo, 
Jago, Jayme, and Jacques, he has always allowed his Oriental origin 
to peep clearly through the folds of his modern European dress. 
James, indeed, may be regarded as one of the endless embodi- 
ments of the Wandering Jew, who also, under the alternative aliases 
cf John, Matthew, Thomas, and Joseph, has planted his foot in 
every country of the world, cropping up here as Ivan and there as 
Giuseppe, in one place as Jones and in another place as Evans. 
In fact, as the acute reader will already have begun dimly 
to perceive, I may as well start by confessing that James is really 
nobody in particular. He exists but as a symbol, a nominal 
quantity, an airy nothing, the shadow of a shade. His history is 
not the history of a man, but the history of a name. For names, 
too, have their own romances. Is it nothing that John of Seven- 
oaks, for example, should slowly have fallen from his high estate 
and degenerated with time into plain John Snooks? Is it a small 
matter that the de:cendants of that noble heathen, Godebert, 
should now survive in ungenial centuries as mere vulgar and even 
comic Gotobeds? And on the other hand, have not our Smiths 
and our Taylors gradually risen by merit or marriage to the 
dignity of the peerage, while our Butchers and our Butlers have 
worthily occupied the episcopal bench? Nay, every name has 
its own long history, and most of the histories are full of interest, 
only that the task of writing them has, as a rule, unfortunately 
fallen into the hands of a pedant. For your pedant is a man 
gifted by nature with an unequalled faculty for carefully selecting 
all the chaff and throwing away the grain (with a bold disregard 
of the unity of metaphor) into his wastepaper basket, What 
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fragments can we thence fish up uninjured for the elucidation of 
James’s personal adventures ? 

Once upon a time, then, James was Jacob. Into his earlier 
days and boyish adventures I do not propose here to enter. 
a. Semitic philology affords, no doubt, a vastly entertaining and 
amusing field of study to those who like it; but it must be freely 
admitted that, like caviare and the Mikado’s daughter-in-law elect, 
it is an acquired taste, which comparatively few people succeed in 
acquiring. Now, the origin of anything is always necessarily a 
vanishing point: however far back in time you push your inquiry, 
there must always have been something else preceding it. If 
this world (as the poet and the astronomer unite in assuring us) 
was once a haze of fluid light, then what was the previous history 
of the haze, and how ever did the fluid light get there? Seeing, 
therefore, the utter utility of trying really to get to the very 
profoundest bottom of anything, it is always necessary to begin 
somewhere, and at what particular point that somewhere lies must 
in most cases be a matter of mere convenience. I elect, accord- 
ingly, to take up James at the stage when he was known simply 
to the world as Jacob, without any distressing prior inquiry into 
his previous chara¢ter and antecedents. For most practical pur- 
poses, indeed, the days of the patriarchs are sufficiently antique ; 
we needn’t push back the question of origins to the reasons which 
determined each particular patriarch in choosing names for his 
sons and his daughters, his manservants and maidservants, his 
cattle and the stranger that was within his gates. Let us accept 
Jacob as a given starting-point, and out of Jacob proceed to evolve 
James. 

From the earliest known patriarchal Jacob comes the vogue 
of the name among Oriental peoples. Thence it is that we obtain 
the common and distracting Islamite Yacoubs, variously rendered 
according to the taste and fancy of the speller, as Jakoob Beg, 
Yakub Khan, and so forth, through all the charmingly diversified 
mazes of Eastern orthography. Yet how strange to note that 
from the dim. memory of that old Syrian sheikh the name of Jacob 
should have spread so widely from east to west that it now liter- 
ally runs from China to Peru, as far as Islam stretches in the one 
direction, and as far as Christendom extends in the other. Yussuf 
and Yacoub from the central Asian highlands can almost shake 
hands across the Pacific with the Josephs and the Jacobs, the 
James’s and the Jamiesons of San Francisco and Santiago in 
18—5 
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Chili. It is directly from the patriarch too, of course, that the 
Jewish surname of Jacobs arises. 

James, however, as distinguished from Jacob, owes its favour 
as a Christian name and its European diffusion not immediately 
to the patriarch in person, but to his later namesake, the Apostle 
James. It is rather odd how the two words, originally the same, 
should have come to assume, in English at least, such very unlike 
and separate forms that most people hardly recognise now their 
primitive identity. Jacob Latinized naturally makes Jacobus ; 
and from Jacobus, as a Roman citizen, modern Italian lips slowly 
diverged, through Giacobo, into Giacomo. What the intrusive m 
has to do with Jacob nobody has ever satisfactorily determined ; 
the evolution of the complete James yet awaits its unborn Darwin; 
the missing link is as usual not forthcoming. But from some 
form much like Giacomo we English took our familiar James. 
Probably by this time, were it not for the Latin inscriptions on 
the coins of the Jameses, and the now fashionable adjective, 
Jacobean, which disputes with the revived and resuscitated Queen 
Anne—who dare to-day assert that she is dead?—the sovereignty 
of our houses, our furniture, and our decorations, everybody would 
long ago have forgotten in England the original identity of James 
and Jacob. 

James did not arrive on the shores of Britain nearly so early 
as his great rival, John, or many of the other common Christian 
names. In fact, he did not even come over, like Henry and 
Thomas, with William the Conqueror: he hardly made his first 
appearance among us on any stage much before the middle of 
the thirteenth century. True, there was a‘ James the Deacon’ 
in Anglo-Saxon Northumberland as early as the first introduction 
of Christianity ; but then he was really a Roman Jacobus, and 
therefore doesn’t count for our present purpose any more than 
Paullinus, or Augustine, or Justus, or other imported Italian 
ecclesiastics. Native-born Englishmen before the Norman Con- 
quest bore names of the well-known heathenish Anglo-Saxon 
character ; awesome names in two halves, as capable of striking 
terror into the soul of the beholder as the signboards of stations 
on the Cambrian Railway at the present day. Aethelberht or 
Eadgifu is a nice typical illustrative specimen ; but for something 
really killing in the way of names, attention may be directed to 
Ealhswith and Ecgberht, lfheah and Wihtburh, Cenwealh and 
Aethelthryth. No wonder an awestruck posterity should slowly 
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have corrupted the terrific syllables of the last-mentioned lady’s 
saintly name, first into Etheldreda, and then into Awdry. 

It was at or after the Norman Conquest that scripture names 
first began to be commonly used by the English people. They 
were in fact the fashion of the moment, brought over by the great 
Norman houses; and every English cottage hastened at once to 
blossom out with the sincerest flattery into Johns and Maries, 
Thomases and Isabels, side by side with the Rogers, Henries, 
Williams, and Matildas directly copied from the members of the 
Conqueror’s own personal family. The outburst of Norman names 
was an early parallel, in fact, to the crop of Alberts and Alexandras, 
Victorias and Beatrices, with which our registers have been over- 
run during the present reign, or to the Georges and Augustuses, 
the Fredericks and Wilhelminas who followed the advent of the 
‘ Hanover ship’ and King George the First of oleaginous memory. 
Indeed, if I were asked what has always been the chief guiding 
principle of English nomenclature, I would unhesitatingly answer 
pure snobbery. At present, when a duke happens to name his 
daughters Guinevere Howard or Gwendoline de Vere, a few years 
can only elapse before Guinevere Muggins is minding the per- 
ambulator, and Gwendoline Tibbs is cleaning the pans and pipkins 
in the back scullery. Gladys, nowadays, blacks our boots, while 
Hugh or Bertie breaks coal in the cellar. Human nature was 
pretty much the same in the eleventh century. Even at that 
remote period, the freeborn Briton was already a thoroughgoing 
and unblushing snob. He had not yet learnt to boast vociferously 
that he would never, never be a slave ; but he at any rate revenged 
himself upon his various enslavers by calling his own little Jacks 
and Jills after the lordly names of their Walters and their Eleanors. 
As soon as the Dane was ruler of England, Saxon families, for- 
getting forthwith the Alfreds and the Athelstans (I omit unneces- 
sary diphthongs) burst out into a sudden blossoming field of 
Gurths and Harolds, Ulfs and Canutes; when the still more suc- 
cessful Norman Guys and Roberts began to stud the country with 
their bran-new castles, Rougemont or Blanchflower, the converted 
Saxon hastened to baptise his newest-born infants as Roger or 
Constance, out of compliment to the latest-come lords and ladies. 

John, in fact, as has often been remarked, dearly loves a lord; 
and he dearly loved one before he was John, when his enemies 
rather knew him and his wife as Goodman Godric and Gammer 
Godgifu. For Jobn itself, like all the other saintly names, came 
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over in the train of William the Conqueror. Your Norman, 
though a robber, was a vastly pious one; if with one hand he 
despoiled the vanquished Englishman, with the other hand he 
disbursed a portion of the loot to found a monastery; if he carried 
in his veins the boisterous blood of the old Odin-worshippers, he 
named his children with marked devoutness after popes and 
bishops, martyrs and evangelists. The English, on the other 
hand, had remained essentially heathen in the spirit of their no- 
menclature up to the very moment of the Conquest itself. It was 
the Normans who introduced John Bull to England; and with 
John Bull the whole host of other saintly names which are now 
by far the commonest of all among us. 

Among this first crop of biblical names, however, James does 
not appear to have held any place. In fact, it had not yet reached 
popularity in France, where Jacques afterwards became one of the 
commonest or, perhaps, the very commonest peasant name. But 
there was a James Audley as early as the reign of Edward III. : 
and in Scotland the name soon gained immense vogue by becoming 
the favourite one of the Scotch kings. The Stuarts all bore it as 
part of the business. The sixth in succession brought it over the 
border to England, where, up to the date of his arrival, it had 
never been popular. Thenceforth, for awhile, the two Stuart 
names, Charles and James, passed current as the extremest fashion 
among the great folks and their snobbish imitators. When 
James II. was driven from the throne, his followers, of course, 
were known as Jacobites; and among many of them it was almost 
a point of honour to christen their children Charles or James as a 
mark of loyalty to the fallen family. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, both names had become firmly adopted into 
the popular nomenclature, and had ceased to be exclusively or 
even moderately fashionable. To be sure, Charles James Fox 
bore both together—a strange combination for such a personality ; 
but on the other hand, it was already felt that Jeames was the 
appropriate name for a footman, which effectually disposed of it 
in respectable circles. The title had descended from the throne 
itself to be the common facetious equivalent for a stuck-u 
flunkey. 

One word, by the way, & propos of Jeames. Miss Yonge, 
the most learned of writers on Christian names, to whom this 
paper lies under considerable obligations, has pointed out that 
that now famous and comic pronunciation was at one time by no 
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means either vulgar or unusual in the ‘best’ society. Indeed, 
it seems rather to have been the truly English form of the word 
as against the Scotch provincialism James. Norden’s ‘Survey 
of Cornwall,’ for example, was actually dedicated to the British 
Solomon himself by the name of Jeames; and Archbishop Laud 
knew his late sovereign only under that now most irreverent and 
unbecoming guise. In the days when everybody was vastly 
obleeged, Jeames was the mode with the wits and beaux of Pall 
Mall and Brooks’s, as Chawles was later with Dundreary and his 
contemporaries. In fact, as Miss Yonge justly remarks, Jem and 
Jemmy, Jim and Jimmy, are the offspring of Jeames in its 
earlier shape, as universally pronounced in the highest circles up 
to the end of the last century. Then the literate folk took to 
saying James, Scotch fashion, to suit the spelling, and Jeames 
sank to the level of the basement, where Jeames’s Diary finally 
fixed it. On the other hand, the Scotch diminutive form was and 
still is the analogous Jamie. 

Another relic of the Stuart period still exists in our midst in 
the district of St. James’s. One of the most notable outcomes of 
our British snobbery is our love of calling streets and places after 
the Royal Family for the time being. In our own age, the map 
of the world has been simply dotted all over with innumerable 
Victorias, from the Australian colony to the capital of Vancouver 
Island. London rejoices in a Victoria Embankment, a Victoria 
Theatre, and a Victoria Station; Albert Terraces, Albert Halls, 
and Albert Memorials throng the streets of a too obtrusively 
grateful metropolis. The Agent General for Victoria holds his 
offices at the Victoria Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Georgia and Georgetown, Fort George and the Georgian Bay, 
recall the merits of the glorious house of Hanover and Protestant 
succession. The Stuarts were not quite so lavish of their titles 
as the Georges, and they gave the honour only indirectly to 
themselves under the covert personality of their patron saint. 
But St. James’s Park and St. James’s Palace, St. James’s Street 
and St. James’s Square, sufficiently keep alive the memory of the 
Jameses in the fashionable district of their own period. Charles 
Street, King Street, Duke Street, and York Street, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Jacobean group, carry us equally back 
to the days of the Restoration. The Albany belongs to the same 
merry date; while the Clarendon, Albemarle Street, Jermyn 
Street, and Arlington Street recall the familiar names of courtiers 
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and statesmen in Pepys and Evelyn, It is curious to remark, 
beside all this wealth of allusive nomenclature, that only one spot 
in any part of what was ever the British Empire bears reference 
to the greatest of English sovereigns—and that only by a graceful 
hint—the old colony of Virginia. Elizabeth had no fear of being 
ever forgotten. The James River, however, wears the exact name 
of her poor successor. Already we are getting pretty far away 
from the patriarch Jacob and the Apostle James. As to James IL, 
I don’t know that he has left any immediate mark as king upon 
the map of America; but in his princely days, as Duke of York 
and Albany, he was answerable for New York City and State, and 
for the capital Albany on the Hudson River. 

James’s progeny, though fairly numerous, are by no means so 
frequently to be met with throughout the country as the descen- 
dants of Robert, of William, or even of Simon. While the 
Robinsons and Robertsons, the Robsons and Dobsons, swarm in the 
land, while the Williamsons and Wilsons, the Wilkinsons and 
Wilkinses batten on the soil, while the Simsons and Simkinses, 
the Simmondses and Simpkinsons revel in the Directories, hardly 
a Jameson, a Jamieson, a Jamson, or a Gimmison is to be found 
scattered sparsely here and there in our great towns. The reason 
for this paucity of James’s descendants is simply, I believe, that 
at the time when surnames were mostly formed, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, James himself, as a Christian name, 
had not as yet attained to any popularity, in England at least. 
Indeed, by far the greater part of the Jamesons and Jamiesons 
are either Scotchmen or Ulster Irish—that is to say, Scotch 
under another name. James, per se, as a surname, well known 
in the case of Mr. Henry James, is usually by origin Welsh and 
Cornish, as are the similar. forms, Edward, Charles, Richard, and 
Henry. The true English equivalents are always fuller, like 
Edwards and Richards. Fitz-James, the name invented for the 
Duke of Berwick, natural son of James II., is an impossible 
hybrid, afterwards adopted by Scott in the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ 
and now a Christian name in at least one distinguished family. 

Before I leave our English Jameses, I must needs devote a 
few words in passing to its supposed double, Jack. By a strange 
confusion, this colloquially shortened form of John has almost 
universally been traced back to the French Jacques, and there- 
fore to the tribe of Jacob and of James. This is a fatal error. 
Jack has nothing on earth to do with Jaques and Jacques. It is 
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short for John, as everybody still uses it, and the way it is arrived 

at is by a process of abbreviation. John is originally (in English) 
Johan or Jehan, whence the diminutive Jankin or Janké; Janké 
gradually shortens into Jacké (pronounced Jackie), and that at 
last into the familiar Jack. Similarly, North-country Johnkin or 
Jonkin ended in the long-run as Jockey and Jock. The French 
name Jacques was always pronounced as two syllables till the 
seventeenth century; and Shakespeare invariably so scans the 
name of the melancholy Jaques in ‘As You Like It.’ Doubt- 
less he himself pronounced the word pretty much as Jayquez, 
which is still the correct tradition of the stage. Jaques itself 
still survives as a surname in some parts of England, though 
generally rendered into the vernacular under the far less imposing 
form of Jakes. 

Iam credibly informed by competent persons that Hamish is 
very choice Gaelic for James, and that equally beautiful Celtic 
variations on the main theme exist in Welsh, Cornish, and Irish. 
These, however, are high matters on which I myself would fain 
speak with becoming humility; it is not given to every man to 
discourse with confidence on the profound mysteries of the Gaelic 
language. 

So much for James as a British sovereign or a British subject. 
In his various aliases as a foreigner of all times and ages he has 
left his mark even more deeply upon the world in general. 

In France he appeared at first as Jacques, of which Jacquot 
was the popular diminutive. Oddly enough, so common did this 
Jacques become across the Channel, that it exactly answered in 
proverbial usage to our English Jack. With us it is ‘ Jack-of-all- 
trades’ and ‘ every man Jack of them.’ Polite society is perhaps 
unaware that to the vast majority of our fellow-countrymen the 
knave at cards is invariably Jack. Jackdaws and Jackanapes, 
Jackasses and boot-jacks all bear witness to the popularity of 
John in the days of our medieval forefathers. But in France it 
is James who serves the same turn. There Jacques Bonhomme 
became the recognised symbol of the peasantry, like Tom, Dick, 

» and Harry in modern England, or Giles and Hodge in rural 
Britain.. When Jacques’ Bonhomme got tired of toiling half 
naked in the fields for the, benefit of the seigneurs in the great 
chateaux, he rose up, like Jack Cade in Norfolk, and his rising was 
known and remembered ever after by the name of the Jacquerie. 

In far later days, when he had developed into the sansculotte, he 
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was still a Jacobin. Scott made the name a peg for one of the 
few really witty puns ever invented. ‘You are a Jacobin,’ he 
said to Moore, ‘and I am a Jacobite; so you see we coincide in 
politics to a T.’ 

Spain, however, is the great home and centre of the Jameses ; 
thence they have radiated as Jagos and Jaymes over the whole 
circle of the civilised world. St. James the Apostle, it appears, 
preached in Spain before the date of his martyrdom at Jerusalem. 
His authentic relics were duly deposited by miraculous agency 
on the Galician coast. The shrine that arose around the final 
resting-place of the canonised bones was dedicated ‘ Sancto Jacobo 
Apostolo.’ Peninsular tongues soon converted the word Apostle 
into the name of the town he inhabited, and the place was ever 
afterwards known to fame as Santiago de Compostella. Very 
remarkable miracles used to take place there. The aid given by 
Santiago to the Christian Spaniards against their Moorish enemies 
—on one occasion he even led the victorious army in person on a 
white horse—made him by far the most popular saint in the whole 
kingdom. Pilgrims flocked from all the world to the shrine of 
Compostella, with St. James’s scallop-shell—the pecten Jacobzeus 
—fixed in their hats as a symbol of their pilgrimage. Hence the 
origin of the somewhat obscure connection hetween St. James 
and oysters, typified by the fact that on St. James’s day, July 
25, Old Style, the oyster season used to begin. Happy times 
when an oyster supper was regarded in the light of a devotional 
exercise! Nowadays it is regarded as next door toa crime. The 
change of calendar put on the date to August 4, when the season 
now commences without rhyme or reason. The little grottos of 
oyster-shells which London children formerly built on St. James’s 
day, and afterwards on the transferred date, were the last relic of 
the scallop-decked shrines of St. James of Compostella. 

From Santiago in Galicia the name of Santiago spread to 
numberless other towns in all parts of the wide Spanish dominions, 
Your conquistador, though a trifle bloodthirsty, was undeniably 
devout. Like his Norman prototypes, he combined the practice 
of filibustering and religion; if he burned the Indian’s body, it 
was for the good of his soul; if he killed him with hard work in 
the gold and silver mines, he took care to baptise him into the 
true faith before finally destroying him. The ‘pious founder’ 
of the Spanish colonies was very particular by what titles he 
christened his towns and islands. Ascension and Vera Cruz, 
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Dominica and San Salvador, sufficiently attest the orthodox 
devotion of the Spanish mariner. Even the men-of-war were 
christened by such grotesquely inappropriate names as ‘La 
Santisima Trinidad’; while Concepcion, Asuncion, and Santa 
Fé show their ardent desire to prove the entire catholicity of 
their faith in the merest details of local nomenclature. But 
Santiago came in above all other saints or dogmas or abstractions 
for the nuncupatory homage of the Spanish mind. There is 
a Santiago in Chili, and another in Cuba, a third is in Mexico, 
and a fourth in La Plata. The Californian specimen varies the 
type a little, and comes out in the alternative form of San Diego. 
At least one British colony has inherited an example, and that is 
Jamaica. The old capital of the island must still be described in 
all official or legal documents as Santiago de la Vega; but the 
name is too long-winded to sit comfortably upon the British 
throat, and conversation knows it only nowadays as Spanish 
Town. 
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I HAVE just been talking to some old countrymen, and feel pene- 
trated with the flavour of the past. People do not realise the 
antiquity of rural England, nor what vague horizon after horizon 
of history reveals itself to any one who will saunter about its fields 
and let his thoughts ramble back. The repeated greenness of 
spring is deceptive. It leaves a perpetually fresh impression that 
the country is young compared to the town. Its oldest monuments 
of past life seem to be the larger trees. But, in fact, few things, 
I suppose, are more ancient than some of our rustic roads. People 
walked before they built. Of Roman relics there are many in 
these parts, in the shape of dykes, coins, tessare, and names. 
Some of the ways, too, indicate Roman makers by their straight- 
ness. This last, however, points by way of contrast to an earlier 
formation in the shape of many crooked lanes. Before the 
Romans came here there were Britons, and not a few of our 
winding roads probably follow the tracks of the first settlers or 
dwellers on the soil. How far this takes us back! The grey old 
church towers which stud the face of the land are mere mush- 
rooms compared to these paths of antiquity. 

But I did not sit down to write in an archeological vein, 
though I felt its pulse after talking to some very old men, and 
then sauntering dreamily home. I want to fix some of the im- 
pressions made on me before they become dim. True, I scribbled 
notes after each interview as soon as I had left the cottage in 
which I had been sitting, for the flavour of these bare bones 
evaporates unless quickly bottled. So let us to our old men. 
We often miss the reality of contact with the past by neglect- 
ing to talk to aged people about the things of their youth, or 
rather childhood. An old man is said to be a ‘ Laudator temporis 
acti’; and this is more literally true than it seems, for he dis- 
courses, by preference, of the times when he himself was an ‘actor’ 
on the stage of life. It is far more interesting to get behind this 
period into that of his childhood, and learn, if it may be, the 
earliest impressions received by him when his now rugged face was 
that of a chubby little boy. He prefers talking about scenes in 
which he took a man’s part, and it is difficult to get up the steam 
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of interest in his earlier days. A man of wide knowledge appre- 
ciates the personally historical value of childish recollections. It 
is not always so with aged peasants. 

I have been interviewing divers of these last with an eye to 
earliest gleanings, but find it very difficult to get them to look 
back far enough. Let me, however, set down a few results of my 
inquisitiveness. Mr. A. lives in the street. Heis a widower, and 
his chimney smokes. This ought to be seen to, for he always 
likes a little bit of fire, and the witness to its presence chiefly 
escapes into his room. The wisdom of our ancestors is com- 
mitted to the statement that there is no smoke without fire, but 
I have felt heretically moved to question it after a visit to Mr. A. 

He is a ‘ character.’ Tradition says of him—for he is so old 
that he reaches back past memory—that once, when he was 
‘evicted,’ he ‘ squatted’ with all his family in the church porch, 
saying that he intended to stay there till the squire found him 
another house. And so it seems he did, our clerk told me. 
They were ancient days then, and it was, he said, in a time before 
there was any church-path through the graveyard, I remember, 
as a little boy, another family when without a roof taking tem- 
porary possession 6f the church porch in a neighbouring village. 
There is a touching root of truth in this claim upon God’s house. 
It is recognised freely by the Mahometans, among whom the shelter 
of the mosque is freely used by the homeless and needy. 

Mr. A. is now ninety-three or ninety-four, and walks slowly 
about, apparently as well as he may have done ten or twenty years 
ago. Here are the notes of a call upon him. ‘How are you, 
Master A.?’ ‘Poorly, sir. It’s the hot weather.’ ‘Ah, yes! I 
seldom have known hotter,’ said I. ‘Oh, there was hot summers 
when I was young. I mind the women all bringing their spinning- 
wheels out into the shade.’ The old gentleman being thus in a 
conveniently communicative mood, I asked, ‘What do you re- 
member first?’ ‘Oh, being “cut” for the small-pox. Old Mr. 
Creed he come in and he say, “ Come here, little boy.” And then 
he clapped my head between his knees . . . but ’twern’t no more 
than a flea-bite after all, and I had it very mild.’ How imperfectly 
we realise the impressions made on a child! That moment of 
horrible suspense in which the little red face was nipped by the 
doctor’s shorts, before experience corrected expectation, was as 
fresh as ever after more than eighty years of familiarity. ‘I 
recollect . . .’ said the old man. 
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Mingled with this memory, though coming later, was the 
discovery of a mavish’s (thrush’s) nest in January. That was 
memorable, but he must have been a boy with predacious instincts 
in fair development when this impression was received. As the 
humour of communication lasted I received a revelation of the 
past which had a much wider import. After a pause he said: 
‘Then I remember we all went and had a meeting because Bony 
Part was coming.’ Here arrived a reflective pause, as if the 
narrator desired to point out the most striking historical feature 
of that stirring time, and at last it came. ‘There was a lot of 
beer . . . and some got drunk and some didn’t... . They all 
met to settle where they would drive the womenand children .. . 
and some luggage . . . and the waggons was all ready... . And 
then some had to do one thing and some another ’—I set down 
the old man’s tale word for word, with the pauses—‘ Some had to 
break in the ovens’ (this was to keep the army of Bony Part 
from making bread), ‘some cut down trees across roads. They 
expected him every hour.’ And yet the seal which sank deepest 
into the narrator’s memory was the prodigious, unquestioning 
supply of beer. That and the mavish’s nest in January. The 
index of recollection was sluggish in pointing to the great national 
crisis, and, after dwelling fondly on the beer, went back with 
alacrity to the nest. Napoleon had small chance of notice before 
such an eccentric breeder as that ‘mavish.’ I failed entirely to 
stir the slightest pride in the fact of the old man’s being able to 
speak with personal recollection of so critical a moment in the 
history of England. The nation hung in the balance, and he had 
seen it with his eyes. But then that nest in January. ‘ That did 
fare curus. But I see it; alonger another boy.’ And the beer... 

They must have been fine times in Barton then (for a little 
while), since when I tried one of this old gentleman’s peers con- 
cerning his memories, the only thing he could recollect about this 
period of special interest through which he had passed, was beer. 
But he added something about beef and pudding. That was a 
much later impression though, I fancy, and had to do with peace, 
not invasion. Anyhow, whenever it came (it seemed to have come 
conspicuously once in his lifetime), ‘That were a wonderful good 
dinner. . . 2 ‘ How long had he lived in Barton?’ ‘ Why, all his 
life,’ and he had worked sixty years in “them fields,”’ pointing 
across the road. ‘Had he been far away?’ ‘ Not so very far; 
to Bury’ (the next parish) ‘and such like.” Once or twice he had 
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gone to Stowmarket (about twelve miles off), and looked back on 
it as the American Stanley may regard Central Africa if he ever 
grows to be past travelling. Poor old man! he is alive now, and 
singularly handsome in his way—that of an ancient and rugged 
peasant. He has been very ill, and I visited him frequently. We 
talked of his long sojourn in Barton, and of the wonderful journey 
he must soon be taking thence. The way in which poor people 
speak of death is very wholesome . . . He asked me to make his will, 
being in great straits about the due inheritance of his furniture 
by his wife. So I wrote out a little form for him, and though it 
is, I believe, not witnessed, and will never be legally used, such 
is the belief in a posthumous paper that it will probably suffice to 
secure the use of his ‘bits of sticks’ to his ‘old woman.’ He is 
an extraordinarily strong man. Two years ago he was said to be 
dying. The doctor told his wife that she might expect to see him 
dead any day, but warmer weather came and he got up. Presently 
he was busy about his garden. Then he moved house, and I 
several times failed to see him in his fresh surroundings, as he 
was ‘out walking.’ . . . Since writing this last line he has died. 

His neighbour, another old man, is subject to these irregular 
eclipses, occasionally approaching total obscuration. When I first 
became acquainted with the inner condition of the parish he was 
handed on to me by my predecessor as the one man dangerously 
ill. So he seemed to be several years ago; but quite lately, 
though I might have been prepared for any such information by 
several sudden recoveries, I found on my calling one day that he 
had ‘ gone to Bury.’ This implies a phase of convalescence to be 
realised only on the spot. 

In digging for historical nuggets in the soil of these ancient 
souls I got a graphic touch from one who had been sore pinched 
in his youth by reason of flour being four or five shillings a stone. 
He spoke of that dear food, and of the women sitting spinning 
at their cottage doors. ‘We ate taters and whatever we could 
get... often nothing’ (I quote his exact words). ‘Once,’ he 
said, ‘my mother sat at her wheel for three days on a white 
turnip. The strain of that week had left this vivid mark. He 
remembered it clearer than his own personal penury. But there 
were some agreeable breaks in the miserable monotony of that 
period. He was talking about the hungry time in the dim old 
past, when a gleam came into his eyes, and he said: ‘There was 
one thing I do recollect right well. ... You know,’ he inter- 
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polated, ‘the Red House in the Livermere Road?’ I assented. 
‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘there was two cows a-looking over a gate 
hard by that house, and me and another boy, MasterS ’ (here 
he mentioned a still living village patriarch), ‘ we went up behind 
them quite squat (quiet), and we plaited their tails together . . . 
and... lawk, how they did . . .!’ Here he paused to contem- 
plate once more that ever-vivid mental picture of the two cows 
who apparently had set off to walk in opposite directions. ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘ Mr. Farmer, he came up and hided us right tidily. ... 
He wor angry.... But them cows... lawk, how they did 
palit. 

A few weeks afterwards his accomplice in this feat (performed 
upwards of seventy years ago) was sick, and I visited him. The old 
man’s eyes and mind were very dim, and our conversation flagged. 
Presently, however, I broke a pause by saying, & propos of nothing, 
* How about those two cows by the Red House ?’ At least ten years 
of life suddenly returned (he is quite well now), as he looked briskly 
up, and, with changed voice, cried, ‘ Heow iver did yeow come to 
know about them there tew keows?’ This was his one vivid 
recollection, the one brilliant deed in his career. I fished for more 
several times. What did he first remember? ... Well, he remem- 
bered ‘ crawling out into the road, like, . . . into the dirt.’ There 
he stuck. But he recollected something about spinning, and said 
that the ‘boys’ spun. He had never left the parish, but had lived 
‘right round the place.’ In common with several other old men, 
however, he recalled the smuggling of his early days. I often 
came across fond traditions of this. Places are indicated where 
kegs were hidden, and one field is pointed out where a great 
fight took place between the smugglers and the excisemen. The 
people call the farm in which it is situated ‘Botany.’ Some say 
this is because of the botanical stores which it has furnished, but 
I have no reason to suppose that its ‘ flora’ is exceptionally inte- 
resting. A more common and probable explanation of the term is 
suggested by the ultimate destination of the offending survivors of 
the fray. The name, I suspect, comes not from famous flowers in 
a farm, but from an infamous bay. ‘ There was a deal of smuggling 
when I was a boy,’ said one old man of eighty in a tone of regret, 
as if he were looking back upon gleams of gold in an iron age. 
‘There was a deal of smuggling .. .” (pause). ‘ They called it 
peppermint . . .—here he obviously tasted the memory of the 
article which was contraband and toothsome. ‘They brought it 
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mostly to the Red House and then carried it about.... They 
called it peppermint ... Ah! .. . One would come in and shut 
the door and look round, and draw a bottle from under his coat.’ 
(‘How big?’ I asked). ‘Oh, about a pint and a half’ (the ordi- 
nary quart bottle) . .. ‘and that made three bottles’ (pretty 
stiff tipple this) ‘of rare nice drink.’ ‘ How much did you pay for 
a bottle?’ ‘Oh, one shilling.’ This apparently plentiful liquor 
in their youth did not seem to have shortened the lives of these 
old men. Probably the supply was intermittent. It anyhow 
formed a foil to the dear bread, which, though its flour cost four 
or five shillings a stone, was only ‘middling’ after all. Another 
old man (age ninety-one) told me that once the stone touched 
seven shillings, z.e. the very best. ‘Once my aunt she brought a 
small wheaten loaf which was given in church. It was auite 
white, and beautiful as plum cake. That didn’t want nothing with 
it... They used to bake barley meal, rye, and what not for 
the people at two places in the parish. ... Then the whole 
country—I mind—miles around, was yellow with furze. .. . That 
was the first thing... you ask me... that I recollect... 
yellow with furze.’? But there were some paths across fields and 
through fences which were furnished with stiles. I don’t think 
there were many. At any rate there was a very notable one about 
which some anxiety had been felt by reason of an overheard con- 
versation between two gentlemen about ‘changing the style.’ 
They were speaking of the alteration in date which took place in 
1752. They said one to another, ‘The style must be changed.’ 
Thus much apprehension was felt by some conservative peasants, 
who feared that an educated sacrilegious radical was about to alter 
the equipment of the gap in a familiar hedge. My old friend had 
mixed up some tale of his father’s with his own memories which 
must have been secondhand. Anyhow, the impression of the 
incident was retained. It gave me acurious passing perception of 
the few marks made and left upon a long rustic life. My old man, 
however, looked back upon his with much complacency. ‘The 
Lord,’ he said, ‘has been very good to me . . . God bless Him!’ 
Dear old man. Those were his words. He was very clean and 
cheerful, but he wanted to die; looking on death simply as a 
welcome departure. He is gone now. How do the aged mostly 
regard their summons? One old lady I knew (she had every 
‘ comfort’ about her) used to say, ‘I sometimes almost think that 
God must have forgotten me.’ He has sent to fetch her since 
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then. I have not found any of the aged people here very com~ 
municative about the old poor law. Indeed, when I try to draw 
out that stop it almost always sticks. The former schoolmaster, 
long pensioned off, and since dead, carried a collection of memories 
and remarks about it in his head, but his record was blotted and 
confused. It told, however, one tale of coarse pauper satisfaction, 
as thus. ‘ Master So-and-so’ (we are used to call servants ‘ masters ’ 
in these parts), ‘he didn’t care to work. He had a lot of children, 
for whom he was paid one and sixpence a week each, and he used 
to say “that beat working” .. . and when they wanted boots 
and breeches they used to get an order and go to the parish for 
them.’ No doubt the old system was vicious, and the outdoor 
relief, which was freely given, nourished improvidence and lowered 
the wages of the peasant. But bread eaten in idleness, however 
shocking to the political economist, is by no means unpleasant to 
the taste of the eater. The days of the old poor law are looked 
back on with regret by many of the oldest among us. I do not 
think, indeed, that the generation below them have, generally, a 
vivid respect for the traditions of its working, though they must 
be far stronger in some poorer households than many well-to-do 
people imagine, and the ancestral mood probably asserts itself 
without any great rejoicing that its gratification has hopelessly 
passed away. 

There was something in it which I am sorry to see lost, and 
that is the public local recognition of the claim which the old poor 
and needy have upon the parish. Of course their children are 
first responsible ; but where the withered ancient dame could find 
no family support, some sense of personal concern was kept alive 
by her remaining in her own home, however humble, at the charge 
of her neighbours. Now she goes to the Union, wears a distinctive 
dress, and is conspicuously a ‘pauper,’ lost in a number of similarly 
habited and tottering old folks. ‘It’s all right,’ say the political 
economists ; but somehow it does not look or feel so to myself. I 
speak as an individual heretic, and, the thing being what it is now, 
I don’t see how it can be altered. Still, I like to growl. 

The departure from ancient custom, which I think is most re- 
gretted, or at least looked back upon with a feeling that it might 
be modified, is marked by the compulsory attendance of children 
at school. City law-makers sometimes forget that a very great 
part of the peasant’s education must take place in the field itself. 
There is no greater mistake than to suppose that manual 
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agricultural efficiency is easily or rapidly acquired. And it is 
also an error to assume that ignorance of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic necessarily involves or accompanies an ignorant or 
unintelligent condition. One of the shrewdest and most skilful 
peasants I ever was acquainted with did not know his alphabet, 
and yet he was keenly accurate in accounts, though he could not 
work or set down the commonest sum by ordinary rules. He was 
responsible in some way for the payment of divers allotment rents, 
and could always tell in a moment what each tenant had to pay, 
who had been or was a defaulter, and to what amount. Native 
intelligence often appears to run into minutely accurate observa- 
tion and memory when it has not been used in ‘scholarly’ 
acquirements, 

The early employment, however, of children in the fields, 
whereby they missed lessons, led, no doubt, to much young hard- 
ship. Not long ago I was calling on a poor woman who lived near 
our school. It was then closed. ‘I’m always glad,’ she said, 
‘when the holidays are over. I do like to hear them playing and 
singing by. It fare so dull without them children. But, lor! 
they can’t work now, poor dears.’ I inquired further at this sug- 
gestive sentence. -She added readily: ‘When mine was little 
they used to go out bird-keeping when they was right young. 
And I used to have to go three times a day to see that they wasn’t 
perished, a-keeping birds off the stacks in the snow. ... There 
was my eldest ... he was seven. I used to take him a mess 0’ some- 
thing hot in the middle of the day, and he were that cold that he 
would hold the can to him and keep his hands on both sides it 
to warm him while I used to feed him with a spoon... I did. 
There was his brother, only six, and he used to scare birds nearer 
home.’ Nevertheless, these children did not grow up without 
some education. On asking about this she said, ‘ How they got 
their learning goodness knows. . . . Anyhow. . . . They can all 
write me a letter... . They went to night school, and I used 
to get they a mite of something warm when they got back.’ ... 
This was in the winter, of course. The old lady’s mind ran back to 
their field work then, ‘Three times a day I had to look after them 
lest they should be perished in the snow... Ah! ... mothers 
hain’t got nothing to do now; the children be going to school all 
day. But Ido like to hear them playing and singing by.’ No 
wonder. The life of many peasants must be wonderfully dull. Their 
amusements are few. It is not always so complete a change as it 
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may seem to the outsider for a man to dig in his garden when he 
has done working in the field. 

I confess to much sympathy with those who regret the dis- 
appearance of the old fairs. There used to be one at Bury, 
and it was a thing of joy to me when a child. It had lasted . - 
for 600 years (but not, of course, in one spell); that is, for 600 
years every autumn there was an arrival of traders, merchants, 
pedlars, showmen, wild beasts, swings, giants, and dwarfs, and 
they stayed I think it was a month. In old days this was an 
occasion for families in the neighbourhood to lay in stores of 
grocery and the like. I believe my own grandmother did. But 
of late this form of the fairs’ usefulness had disappeared, and the 
relics of the concern were unquestionably disreputable. There 
was no doubt of that, and so it was done away with. Still it had 
lasted 600 years. Of course the world is already cumbered with 
too many empty shells, and this was a particularly dirty and mal- 
odorous one. But I confess to having heard the last of Bury fair 
with a sigh, for which I know I ought to be ashamed of myself. 
The respectables did away with it in the interests of Jack and Jill. 
There was no peep-show, puppet, waxwork, or swing left for them. 
The dancing-booth was done away with, though the county ball 
remained. The labourers, it seems, were not to be trusted to 
amuse themselves in their own way. Now, since it is very hard to 
be entertained after the mind of others, and to have our laughter 
served out for us in rations, the ‘play’ of the countryside has 
shrunk, and the spirit of ‘respectability’ sometimes makes itself 
too decorously importunate. Peasant life is often very dull, 
and sorely wants to be lightened up with more wholesome ‘ fun.’ | 
It may be occasionally a little too rough, and may fail to exhibit 
that nice sense of humour which the epicure in sensationalism 
enjoys; but, in the absence of sweetbread, tripe is pleasing to 
many palates, nor is it condemned by experts as indigestible. 

Many a time when I walked about Barton—it is a very 
scattered parish—and noted the lonely houses, in divers instances 
not standing by the road or even lane’side, but approached by a 
drift which in winter was ankle-deep in tenacious mud, and then } 
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thought of the long dark evenings, I felt that the resources of 
home enjoyment must often be severely strained, and that those 
good people who are offended by the excitement sometimes 
generated in a ‘ public’ house ought not to forget the depressing 
weariness which must frequently characterise a privateone. Common } 
places of entertainment should rather be improved than decried. I, i 
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for one, should much like to see clubs (conducted on ordinary 
club principles such as regulate the Reform or the Rag) established 
in our country parishes. The members then might, to a great 
extent, choose their own society, and get good beer at wholesale 
price from the brewer himself. Publican’s liquor is occasionally 
abominable. Anyhow, every village should have some well- 
equipped common gathering room where the usual sumptuary laws 
of society are allowed to operate without patronising supervision. 
We sorely wanted a parish hall or some place where, without 
inevitably repeated request for accommodation (however courteously 
granted), the citizens, especially the poorer among them, might 
meet for free interchange of social conversation, and with due 
provision of material refreshment. 

But I must not let my pen run off into rustic town halls, with 
their simple libraries, buffets, and smoking-rooms. Only let me 
say that the charm of their success depends upon their inde- 
pendence. Their management must honestly be in the hands of 
the members themselves. I leave all suggestion about ‘ rules’ 
alone, and go back to the need of more sheer amusement in the 
country—for the peasant Imean. What with lawn-tennis, shooting, 
and hunting, out of doors, and parties within, involving various 
combinations of the dance, the drama, and the game, people of 
leisure have a sufficiency of entertainment. Some who do not 
labour to live work hard to amuse themselves; but many who 
work hard in order to live run grievously short of recreation. For 
instance, it does not pay the caterers for a cheap taste in popular 
music to visit villages. I do not think that I ever heard a grind- 
ing organ in Barton. I hate these organs myself cordially, but who 
can fail to be touched at the readiness with which all the children 
of a city court sort themselves in couples and dance (often with 
unexpected natural grace) directly the reedy tune begins amidst 
their dull homes. It is then a pleasure to fee the artist; but he 
never comes down the lane. Nor does Punch. So one winter, on 
the occasion of our presenting the Sunday-school prizes, I had a 
Punch down from London with a real live Toby. One of our 
neighbours was kind enough to lend us a large empty barn, which 
he had lit up with great effect. Then we had the imperishable 
drama. I was very nervous, for I did not feel sure about the 
sacredness with which the professor, whom I booked in Marylebone, 
would regard an engagement in the cold country, ninety miles off 


in the middle of winter. I had interviewed him in town and 
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arranged that Codlin should come with his drum and pipes as well 
as Short, and I sent a dogcart to the station for them, with 
some vehicle to carry the theatre. To my dismay one of the pair 
preferred to travel by a wrong train and to walk to his destina- 
tion on its arrival. SolI lost him. After calling at a number of 
possible and impossible places in Bury at which a ‘ Punch’ might 
choose to entertain (or be tempted to secrete) himself in, and 
hearing nothing of my man, I drove sadly back to Barton. There, 
to my joy, I found him losing himself in a lane, but quite profuse 
in his expressions (wholly put on out of compliment to me) of 
admiration for the country, then in its chilliest mood and darkest 
dress. However, there they both or rather all three were, Codlin, 
Short, and Toby. The last—though, like a dog of the world, he 
was practised in eschewing surprise—had much difficulty in keeping 
his countenance during an unexpected appreciation of himself. 
For in the interval between the parts he was handed round by an 
enthusiastic audience to be ‘ kissed.’ He didn’t like it at all, but 
said nothing, though I fancied I saw an approaching apology (which 
came to nothing) in his face to the effect that he feared he was 
rather mangy ; certainly he was sulphurous and old. So he held 
his peace, and was kissed. 

Nothing could exceed the success of the performance. I stood 
beside the stage, and, though I have looked down on many a room 
of upturned faces when an ‘ entertainment’ was being given, never 
saw such perfect enjoyment shown as then. We had an hour of 
pure delight. There was not a critic in the gathering. A large 
number of the seniors present had not seen Punch before, and 
after a very short pause of facial control abandoned themselves 
to grins which must have started a few more creases or wrinkles 
around their honest old eyes. 

We are, or were not, very good at games, but it is pleasant to 
think that energy remains with some of us after along day’s work. 
Real cricket is mostly out of the question. It requires an education, 
and involves too many disappointments for the inexperienced. So 
we have taken to quoits. One very great advantage in this good old 
game is that it gives everybody a turn, whether he plays well or 
ill. In cricket only one can bow] at a time, and the poor batsman 
is put out in the first over. And Hodge does not like this. He 
likes to be doing anything but ‘field.’ He has enough of this 
while at work. He always wants to assert himself and bowl, for, 
though he may not take a wicket, failure does not immediately 
disqualify him and ensure his dismissal from a conspicuous post. 
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But in quoits he comes to the scratch at every bout. And yet, 
unless he has skill, his repeated efforts are little likely to give him 
even a decent score. There are really few flukes in this contest. 
Another advantage in it is that it may be held in a small space 
and needs little in the way of paraphernalia. Then, too, the 
instruments of the game are not costly or fragile. And yet you 
may be very nice about the weight, shape, and finish, not to say 
‘polish,’ of your quoit. Our country people have taken to the 
amusement with amazing relish in the last few years, and (despite 
an occasional smart tiff) it has certainly done much to promote 
wholesome interchange and rivalry between villages. The local 
papers record our scores, and thus we all have a chance of being 
covered with glory. 

I have often been struck with the extreme neatness and 
accuracy of the peasant’s hand and eye. This frequently comes 
out in quoits, but it is trained in the furrow, hedge, and ditch. 
The furrow is to me the standing wonder of never-failing success. 
Every line is so straight and true, it comes into its place and turns 
the soil so accurately by the side of its predecessor, it keeps so 
conscientiously to a certain depth, it is so precisely what it is in- 
tended to be, that nothing but a steady devotion to the accurate 
discharge of the performance can possibly result in what we see. 
And the notable reflection is that we ‘can’ see it. There is no 
possible scamping of an inch of this work. Everything is done 
(literally) above ground and in broad daylight. So with the 
trimming of a hedge. If I were to attempt this feat I should 
leave the fence in notches which it would take nature years to 
repair. But your experienced hedger shaves off so many desired 
feet in the line of bushes with as much accuracy as if some giant 
equipped with enormous shears had trimmed the whole side of the 
field at one snip, and with the inevitable straight edge of a scissor 
blade. I have often, too, stopped to admire the clean nicety with 
which a ditch is dug. Its perfectly flat sides and level floor look 
as if they might have been made by the tools of the workshop 
rather than by those of the field. Our sexton, who is an expert 
in the matter of ditches, cuts his graves (after grim consultation 
with the village undertaker) so exactly to measure that I, standing 
surpliced by, have shrunk at the prospect of distressing embarrass- 
ment during a solemn crisis. But he has never failed to fit the 
door into the home of mother earth precisely to the needs of the 
last comer, though sometimes there cannot have been more than 
half an inch to spare. 
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PART I. 


‘Franz, how about the Lyskamm to-morrow? The weather 
looks settled.’ 

‘The weather is good, Herr, but--—’ 

’ But what, Franz?’ 

‘TI do not like the Lyskamm.’ 

‘And why don’t you like the Lyskamm, Franz?’ 

‘ Herr, there is a fearful cornice there this year.’ 

‘We'll take our chance of that. We can’t tell what it’s like 
till we try, and if we find it too bad, we can always turn back. 
When must we start ?’ 

‘It will be time if we leave here at two.’ 

‘Good! Then you'll call us about one. Guten Abend, Franz.’ 

‘Guten Abend, Herr; schlafen sie wohl.’ 

The above conversation took place one exquisite August 
evening outside the old Riffel Hotel. Table d’hote was over, 
and the usual assemblage of climbers, guides, and others was 
there, watching the declining light of a most glorious sunset 
fading slowly away from the mighty precipices of the Matterhorn, 
and from the other summits of that, to my mind, the panto 
range in all the Alps. 

The season up to that time had not been a good one, and but 
little climbing had been done; but, with the prospect of fine 
weather, of which that morning had given unmistakable promise, 
every one took heart, and the number of expeditions that were at 
once planned for the following day was something astonishing. 

Every available guide was ‘ booked,’ and the courteous lady 
who at that time presided over the Riffel was at her wits’ end to 
know where to accommodate all who asked that night for sleeping 
space. I myself was not a novice at climbing, having already 
spent several seasons in the Alps, and for some years I had been a 
member of the Alpine Club. I had been up most of the great 
peaks around Zermatt, but I had not yet ascended the Lyskamm 
(14,889 feet), and it was for the purpose of doing the Lyskamm 
that I had come up to the Riffel. 
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I was accompanied by a fellow-member of the Alpine Club 
named Burns, an admirable climber and a charming companion, 
and I had my guide Franz, who had been with me on most of 
my previous expeditions, and in whose steadiness and skill I 
had reason to have the greatest confidence. Franz was a man of 
forty or so, tall, and of splendid physique, with a good honest 
weatherbeaten countenance, to which a long moustache gave a 
somewhat military appearance. 

In intelligence he was greatly superior to the ordinary run of 
guides, for he could talk well upon other subjects besides the one 
topic of mountains. 

Burns and I, being in some favour with the authorities at the 
Riffel, were fortunate in getting a room to ourselves; but a 
score or so of travellers, for whom no other space could be found, 
had to repose as best they could on the floor of the suwlon, and 
lucky were they who could secure a mattress, for even mattresses 
gave out at last. 

We turned in early ; but, as I can never sleep on the eve of an 
expedition, I was not sorry when Franz’s knock, soon after one 
o'clock, warned us that it was time to be up. This getting up is, 
I think, the most disagreeable part of an expedition. 

I have a particular objection to dressing ina bad light, feeling 
all the while only half awake, and—but low be it spoken—more 
than half disposed to envy those who are not leaving their beds 
at such an unearthly, hour. 

I dislike, too, the early breakfast—a melancholy meal, to be 
got over as expeditiously as possible ; and on this point every one 
seems to be agreed, for at the Riffel, at all events, I have 
observed that it is usually despatched in solemn silence. The 
very look of the sleepy servant who brings in the coffee exercises 
a depressing influence, as well it may. 

Then there is that getting into boots (for Iam not one of 
those inconsiderate individuals who puts his on upstairs and comes 
pounding down, to the detriment of sleep in those who do not 
happen to be getting up so early), and boots, to begin with, feel 
hard, if not absolutely uncomfortable ! 

But, after all, what are these minor disagreeables beside the 
extraordinary amount of pleasure that is to be got out of climbing ? 
They perhaps make it all the pleasanter, if we did but know it. 

We were rather earlier than the majority, but there were two 
or three sleepy-looking individuals in the breakfast-room, eyi- 
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dently novices bound for Monte Rosa, giving one the idea by their 
appearance that they were already beginning to think climbing a 
mistake rather than otherwise. 

It was close upon two o’clock—the hour Franz had named— 
when we got off, and we were soon on our way towards the 
Goérner Glacier. The date was August 13, 187-. 

Our party had received an addition in the shape of a porter 
whom Franz had engaged over-night—a big, good-natured-looking 
fellow, and a very useful man to have on a rope, as we found 
subsequently. 

The morning was splendid, and the stars shone down upon 
us from a cloudless sky, but still Franz seemed dissatisfied, and 
complained more than once of its feeling close. The atmosphere 
was certainly heavy, but as we neared the Glacier there came 
towards us a breath of cold air deliciously refreshing and in- 
spiriting. 

It was still dark when we reached the ice, but before we had 
crossed the glacier the day had commenced to break, and behind 
the giant mass of Monte Rosa and the Lyskamm there came over 
the heavens that pale unearthly hue which is seen at times when 
snow and sky intermingle. It was a superlatively fine morning, 
and, save for a few saffron-coloured clouds floating above the 
Weissthor, the sky was perfectly clear. 

We breakfasted near the well-known halting-place for parties 
making the ascent of Monte Rosa, and soon afterwards we left that 
mountain on our left to keep on up the Grenz Glacier towards 
the summit of the Lysjoch. 

It seemed certain now that we should have a fine day, but 
Franz was clearly ijl at ease, and grumbled constantly about the 
heat in the night, saying that he feared that we should find the 
Lyskamm aréte in bad condition. 

His spirits, though, recovered somewhat as we got higher, 
and certainly the weather left little to be desired, for a flood 
of golden sunlight spread over rock and snow, till even the 
hollow of the glacier in which we stood became bathed in the 
glorious light. Indeed we could not have chosen a more poriedt 
day for our expedition. 

We made rapid progress, for we were what is known as a $ fast’ 
party, and while it was still early we reached the foot of the 
terrible aréte which rises straight up from the glacier till it 
culminates in the summit of the Lyskamm. 
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To my mind this aréte constitutes one of the nastiest bits of 
climbing in the Alps. It is not difficult, but it is long, and 
almost its whole length dangerous. Its danger arises from the 
cornice, which in an immense mass hangs over on to the Italian 
side of the mountain. The actual ridge is so sharp, and on 
either side the face of the cliff falls away so steeply to the glacier, 
that the greatest care is necessary in order to keep on the ridge - 
itself without trespassing upon the cornice, which, being formed of 
frozen snow only, is liable to crumble away at the slightest touch. 
So deceptive is a cornice of this description that even good guides 
are at a loss to distinguish sometimes between what is safe and 
what is not; while to a novice what may appear to be one broad 
smooth surface of snow may be safe to tread upon only to the 
width of a few inches. 

It is this difficulty of telling where the firm ground ends 
and where the cornice begins that constitutes the danger of the 
Lyskamm aréte. More than once it has led to mistakes on the 
part of guides, and it was such that caused one of the most awful 
tragedies that ever occurred to mountaineers—the fatal accident to 
Messrs. Lewis and Patterson’s party in 1878. The Lyskamm by 
this route is emphatically not an ascent to be recommended. 

Franz was ever celebrated for his caution, and on this day he 
exercised even more than his ordinary care. Not a step did he 
take without first testing the snow in front with the point of his 
ice-axe, so as to make sure of what was ahead, and he never 
moved forward until quite convinced that it was safe to do so. 

Thus our progress was slow, and it was not till nearly eleven 
o'clock that we topped the final ridge and stood together upon the 
summit of the Lyskamm. 

The view, exquisitely bright and clear as the sky was that 
day, was a marvellously beautiful one, but it is not within my 
province to describe it here, and, indeed, were I to make the 
attempt, I should fail to convey an idea of the impression it made 
upon me at the time. Besides, it was not for long that we were 
permitted to enjoy it, for Franz was all eagerness to be down the 
aréte before it got much later. 

We were soon on the rope again. Franz led, then I came, 
then Burns, and the porter—an admirable man for the purpose, 
on account of his weight and strength—brought up the rear. It 
was in this order that we commenced the descent. 

All went well at first. Each man was careful to use the rope 
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as the rope ought to be used—that is, by keeping it taut between 
himself and his man in front. Franz moved downwards carefully, 
and at each step sounded the snow with his axe as he had done 
on the way up. The position, in fact, was one which needed care. 

Upon our left the face of the mountain fell sharply away to 
the glacier below, a distance of over 3,000 feet, and we dared not 


. leave the edge of the aréte to pass on to it; for upon this face 


there lay a quantity of fresh snow in a loose and dangerous con- 
dition. On our right lay the dreaded cornice. 

Suddenly Franz halted. Something seemed to trouble him, 
for more than once he struck his axe into the snow in front of 
and beside him without moving forward. He called to me to 
pay out the full length of rope between myself and him, which I 
did, and again he advanced a few steps. Then he stopped, and 
turning round to me, in slow tones said, ‘ Herr, be very careful 
how you tread here ; take care only to put your feet in the steps 
I make, for’—and this he added very impressively-—‘ we are in 
great danger here.’ 

He had hardly spoken—in fact, the words were still in his 
mouth—when I heard a loud crack. It was a sound such as I 
have never heard before or since, and I can only describe it as 
being like the grate of a heavy waggon upon frozen snow. Then, 
without further warning, the side of the mountain seemed to 
break away, and with it Franz disappeared. 

For one second I felt paralysed. The next, scarcely knowing 
what I did, but with the instinct of self-preservation strong 
within me, I sprang to the left over the precipice, on the 
opposite side to that on which poor Franz had disappeared. The 
rope ran out to its full length, and then I found myself powerless 
to move, anchored tightly to the edge of the aréte, and with a 
strain upon my chest from the pressure of the rope which was 
well-nigh intolerable. Burns and the porter had seen what was 
coming, and had thrown themselves flat, so that when the jerk 
caused by my leap had come, they were well prepared to meet it. 

For a few seconds, though, it was a deadlock. Then I heard 
a faint voice, which seemed to come from Franz, calling for help. 
Somehow or other, but how I hardly know to this day, Burns so 
managed to slacken the rope that I was enabled to scramble up 
on tothe aréte again, and then the three of us set to work to haul 
up. Franz. It was not an easy matter, but presently an ashen 
face appeared over the edge, and with some help from himself we 
succeeded in raising Franz to a position beside us. 
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He was badly shaken, and the horror of the situation, as well 
it might, had clearly affected his nerves. Until rescued his life 
literally hung upon a thread ; for he had remained suspended over 
an awful precipice many thousand feet in height, with nothing but 
the rope round his waist between him and certain destruction. 
His face was very white, and a small wound on his forehead, 
from which the blood was slowly trickling, gave him a ghastly 
appearance; but there was a strange look in his eyes as he 
grasped my hands, and exclaimed, with all the energy of deep 
gratitude— 

‘Herr, you have saved my life. Think not that I shall 
forget. Mark this. You will one day be in difficulty, in 
danger ; but fear not, Franz will be there, and he will have come 
to save your life.’ 

He was greatly excited, and it was to this fact that I felt 
inclined to attribute his words; but yet there was a strange 
earnestness in the manner he spoke which impressed me deeply 
in spite of myself, and with an inward presentiment (I can call it 
nothing else) that some day or other they would inevitably come 
true. i ; 

From what we learnt subsequently it appeared that, in spite 
of Franz’s precautions, our upward track had in one place passed 
over a portion of the cornice. Franz had become aware of this, 
but in trying to avoid the danger in the descent had brought 
about the very thing he feared, the touch of his axe having 
started the great snow cornice, forty feet or so of which doubled 
up and bounded down the mountain-side, carrying Franz along 
with it. Asa matter of fact, it was a very narrow escape for all 
of us; for, had any other member of the party gone through the 
snow as well as Franz, the others could not have held, and must 
have been dragged down too. I shuddered involuntarily as I 
gazed into the abyss into which we should have fallen, and 
thought that there would not have been much left of us by the 
time we reached the bottom ! 

No further incident occurred during the descent, but, from 
having to go slowly on Franz’s account, it was not till late in the 
evening that we got back to the Riffel. 

Two days later I said good-bye to Franz, who seemed getting 
well over his accident, and made my way back to England, 
leaving Burns to carry on a career of conquest which the admirable 
weather up to the close of the season gave him every facility for 
doing. 
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When I took leave of Franz that time at the Riffel I did 
not think that I should nevermore set eyes on him. Did I say 
mevermore? Yes, never more, at least in this life. 

It was in December of that same year that I heard of Franz’s 
death. He fell a victim to his passion for chamois-hunting. It 
appeared that he had been out one day after a heavy fall of 
snow, and had perished in an avalanche, his body being swept 
away no one knew whither. Nothing but his hat and the 
shattered remains of his rifle, indeed, were ever found of him 
again, and it was only by their recovery that it was guessed what 
his fate had been. 

To lose Franz was like losing an old friend. Sadly I thought 
over his many admirable qualities, qualities so seldom combined 
in one of his class. His truth and honesty, his cheerfulness and 
good-nature, his skill, his courage in moments of danger; and 
then I called to mind that last expedition which we took together 
(pity that it should have been the last!), and how near the end 
had been that day. To what purpose had his life been spared 
but these few months longer? And as I thought, of a sudden 
those words of his came back to me with a force positively 
startling. 

‘You will one day be in difficulty, in danger, but fear not, 
Franz will be there, and he will have come to save your life.’ 
Poor fellow! It was scarce worth while to think about it. 
Unless the grave gave up its dead, Franz could never now redeem 
his promise. 


PART IL 


It had been snowing heavily all the mornings Matters were 
beginning to look serious... Midday amongst the glaciers in the 
most awful weather, and not one member of the party in the 
least conscious of our bearings, was a prospect, to say the least, 
not very reassuring! A dense mist hanging over us, heavy snow 
in the sky, heavier snow underfoot, a wilderness of white on all 
sides and no prospect of any improvement. Such was our position 
on August 13, 188-. 

For five years subsequent to our adventure on the Lyskamm 
Thad not been to the Alps. Increase of work, and the dislike of 
having to get a strange guide in Franz’s place, had kept me 
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away ; but with the old love of the mountains still strong within 
me, I had gravitated once more to my old campaigning ground. 
I had engaged no regular guide for the season, for my days for 
vigorous climbing were over, and I now felt that I must relegate 
to myself only passes, with perhaps an occasional peak. 

I was doing that delightful series of easy expeditions known 
as the ‘ Tour of Monte Rosa.’ I had crossed the Weissthor with 
some friends to Macugnaga, and from there alone with one guide 
(not quite a wise proceeding, perhaps) I had made my way over 
the Colle delle Loccie to the little mountain inn in the Colle 
d’Olen, with the intention of returning again to Zermatt by the 
Lysjoch. I had thought it possible that I might be able to pick 
up a man at the Colle d’Olen to make a third on the rope, but on 
arriving there, to my disgust, I found that no one was available. 

I scarcely knew what to do for the best. To attempt to cross 
the Lysjoch alone with one man was an act of folly I had not the 
least intention of committing. Of other alternatives one was to 
send down the guide I had with me to the valley to bring up a 
companion (which meant loss of time and expense), or else to 
wait where I was on the chance of some other party bound for 
Zermatt turning up, to whom I might ask leave to attach 
myself, 

I was sitting sunning myself in front of the inn, and thinking 
over matters, when a cheery voice hailed me, and who should 
appear toiling up the stony path leading from the valley but my 
old friend Burns, whom I had not the smallest idea that I should 
meet on this side of the Alps. 

Burns was now a leading light of the legal profession ; he 
was even spoken of mysteriously as a future judge, but anything ~ 
more unjudicial than his manner in the Alps it was impossible to 
imagine, and to me he was ever the same admirable companion 
and friend that he had ever been. 

He had left a party of friends at the Italian lakes, and had 
come ‘to do a walk,’ as he termed it, in the mountains, and he 
had brought with him temporarily a young Italian guide named 
Antoine, and a porter, and he too, I found to my great satisfaction, 
was bound for Zermatt by way of the Lysjoch. 

We decided, as a matter of course, to join forces. Burns’s 
porter was paid off and sent home: Antoine and my guide Josef 
were retained, and the following morning we had started on our 
expedition. 
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The weather had become doubtful soon after we had left the 
inn; but we kept on notwithstanding until well on the glacier, 
and then, when too late, we had begun to wish that we had had 
the moral courage to turn back before. For the guides had lost 
themselves. They were neither of them first-rate, and now that 
difficulties began to thicken they proceeded to lose their heads. 
In fact, to such a pass did matters come that Burns and myself 
had to assume all responsibility. 

The storm was raging furiously now, not a landmark was 
visible, and the blinding snow obliterated everything. To add 

*to our troubles, we found ourselves without a compass, the only 
member of the party possessed of one being Burns, and his he 
had broken only the day before! We could not thus tell even 
the direction in which we ought to be going. 

I have heard of persons lost in the desert wandering for miles 
in a circle, so that they came back at last to the very point from 
which they started. 

To those who have not experienced it, it is impossible to 
convey the feeling of utter hopelessness in such a case. It was 
fated we should feel it on that day; for after many an hour’s weary 
trudge knee-deep in the soft snow, we found that our labours 
had been in vain, and we only returned again to the tracks we 
had made before. Still, aimlessly as we might walk, it was 
necessary to keep moving; for to stand still, and for any length 
of time, meant to perish in that awful cold. 

We were white from head to foot with the snow which had 
frozen upon us, and, had the occasion been less serious, we could 
have laughed at the strange appearance we presented. Burns 
had assumed the lead. It had been decided that he should go 
first on the rope and myself last, Antoine and Josef between us: 
but, as for knowing where we were, it did not matter much who 
acted as leader. 

On we went, and still on, till the monotony became well nigh 
unendurable. No change, always the same white waste about us, 
snow here, there, everywhere, and falling all around more heavily 
than ever. What was to become of us if it continued? We could 
not go on walking indefinitely. Hour after hour went wearily by. 

The guides began to lose heart, and cried to each other about 
their wives and children. I, too, began to feel not quite myself. 
But Burns, firmly as ever, kept plodding forward, forward, 
forward. I caught myself thinking (as they say drowning men 
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will do) of incidents in my past life, of things which I had failed 
to do, of things which I had done but which it would have been 
better had I left undone; and then I thought of a host of minor 
matters which at such a time seemed positively trivial. Then my 
thoughts ran on other Alpine expeditions, and of that last one 
which we had made five years ago. 

Strange! The scene of it was close beside us now; for, though 
shut out from sight by impenetrable mist, we knew that the 
mighty form of the Lyskamm was towering somewhere above us, 
lost to sight amongst the clouds. Even the day—August 13—was 
the same. It seemed as if by a strange irony of fate that that 
scene of our escape might witness the closing scene in the lives 
of all of us. 

Then Franz’s words came back to me, and I caught myself 
saying, half-aloud, ‘Franz! Franz! Oh for one hour of your 
guidance, and all would be well! Oh that you could come back 
to earth to redeem your promise!’ And as I yet spoke there 
was wafted towards us across the glacier a voice, clear and distinct 
even amidst the whirl and uproar of the storm, a voice that said, 
‘Herr, I come!’ _ 

We had altered our course. Almost insensibly I felt it, but I 
was equally certain that it was so. I looked ahead. Burns was 
still leading, but no! somehow the order had been changed. I 
thought that I did not see aright, for I could not remember any 
alteration being made in our positions on the rope, and yet it 
was quite certain that it was not Burns who now went first. 

I began to count. There was Josef, there Antoine, there 
Burns, and there—but no, it could not be—there was yet 
another! I refused to believe it. Twice again I counted, twice 
with the same result. And then came over me a feeling of dread, 
for I felt that he who was leading us was not of this life. 

I looked, and the form seemed familiar, tall and broad- 
shouldered, and with a decision in its movements that I had 
never seen but in one guide. And yet, firmly though it trod, the 
figure seemed to glide over the snow rather than walk. Our 
pace increased. We seemed almost to be flying across the glacier. 
Soon we began to mount, the slope grew steeper, then steeper 
still. We crossed what was clearly a ridge, and then began to 
descend. Onward over the snow we went, till suddenly the 
clouds lifted, and there beneath us lay the familiar form of the 
great Gérner Glacier, all rosy with the light of a fiery sunset. 
We were saved. 
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We raced down to a patch of rocks on this side of the Gorner. 
Here the guides threw down their sacks and gave vent to their 
joy in shouts which woke the echoes of Monte Rosa as they had 
never been wakened before, whilst I turned to thank our un- 
known companion. But he was nowhere to be seen; our party 


' now consisted but of four. 


‘ Well, old fellow, what are you looking so glum about? I’m 
a better leader than some of us’ (and he looked savagely at 
Antoine and Josef) ; ‘in fact, I’m thinking I'll come out as a guide 
when all else fails. You'll take me of course?’ 

It was Burns who spoke. Clearly he had not seen what I 
had. I said nothing, but I knew my eyes had not deceived me. 
I felt that those words of Franz’s had come home that day ; for 
had he not redeemed his promise ? 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT THE COMETS. 


In the era preceding that in which man first appeared upon this 
earth, immense volcanoes on the western shores of Greenland 
poured from their craters vast masses of basaltic lava. But the 
eruptive powers of these mighty volcanoes were capable of eject- 
ing more than mere streams of glowing lava. Great masses of 
rock were flung to enormous heights, and, falling, sank deeply into 
the still plastic streams of lava on the volcano’s slopes. These 
rock masses came from deeper down in the earth’s bowels than 
the basaltic lava, and were hurled to heights of many miles, or 
they would not have sunk so deeply as they did in the basaltic 
lava currents. 

Perhaps the reader begins by this time to think that the title 
of this article has somehow been misplaced. What connection, 
he may well ask, can there conceivably be between the volcanoes 
of millions of years ago and two comets now visible in our 
skies? Our object here is to show that a very close connection 
may be traced, though it may not perhaps admit of being abso- 
lutely proved to exist, between these seemingly so diverse subjects 
—the comets of to-day and the terrestrial volcanoes of long-past 
ages. 

The great masses of matter which had been flung forth from 
the voleano of Ovifak, on the western shores of Greenland, re- 
mained for ages buried beneath vast heaps of ashes and dust poured 
forth from a volcanic fissure. But later ages undid the work of 
burial. The wearing action of rain and wind and storm gradually 
cleared away the masses of débris under which the rocks had 
lain, and left them on a shore-line, to be beaten by the sea-waves 
and swept by the fierce storms which rage upon that dreary 
coast. At length it so chanced that a well-known scientific 
traveller—Nordenskjold—cast his scientific eye upon them. He 
recognised in them meteoric masses which had fallen upon our 
earth from interplanetary space, and, moved by this mistaken 
idea, he determined to convey them to some museum, where they 
would be regarded as among the most remarkable of those bodies 
which come to our earth from without. This was done; and for 
a long time ‘ Nordenskjold’s meteorite,’ as it was called, did duty 
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for an aérolite. It precisely resembled the iron meteorites in 
structure and at first in appearance. It rusted and crumbled 
away more rapidly than they do, but that was by many ascribed 
to its long residence on the shores of Greenland, and the con- 
sequent injury which its constitution had sustained. It was 
unhesitatingly held to be a meteorite. Photographs of its vast 
mass, with Nordenskjold beside it, to show what a monster it 
really is, did duty in books and lectures as illustrating the 
importance of the bodies cheerfully described by Humboldt as 
‘extra-telluric masses, telling us of the constitution of outside 
matter, and enabling us to touch and handle what must be 
regarded as pocket-planets.’ 

But at last suspicion began to be so far roused that inquiry 
was made at the spot where the great ‘ meteorite ’ had been found. 
The basaltic lava in the midst of which it had been imbedded was 
examined. The result was unpleasant for those who had in some 
degree pinned their faith on the extra-terrestrial character of 
Nordenskjold’s treasure-trove. The supposed meteorite was found 
to be of the same structure as the basaltic mass—-only rather 
more so. The basaltic lava of Ovifak is remarkable among 
volcanic ejections for the large amount of iron present in it; the 
Nordenskjold mass is simply the same lava with a little more 
iron—precisely the difference we should expect to find between 
lava poured forth from deep beneath the vent of a crater and 
volcanic masses ejected from deeper down yet. 

Since then, no one has doubted that the mass brought to 
Europe by Nordenskjold (the name is pronounced ‘ Nordenshield ’) 
is a product of volcanic eruption. If Vesuvius even now can 
eject matter to a height of four miles in her more violent throes, 
as instantaneous photographs taken during the great eruption of 
1872 show, we need not greatly wonder if the much mightier 
eruptions of the Tertiary era ejected larger masses to much greater 
heights. 

But this has naturally suggested the idea that other bodies sup- 
posed to be meteorites may really have come originally from the 
interior of the earth, having been ejected during long-past vol- 
canic throes; for the identity of structure noticed in the Green- 
land basaltic mass and a class of iron meteorites remains as a 
striking and noteworthy fact, even though that mass has been 
rejected from among meteorites. 

Once started, this idea has been found fruitful in associated 
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suggestions. At first it seemed contradicted by the observed fact 
that multitudes of meteoric visitors have certainly not been ejected 
from any such volcanoes as we have now upon the earth, for 
they have fallen with velocities such as no eruptive energies 
known to us could have imparted. But then there is no reason 
for regarding the volcanic forces of the earth, now in staid middle 
life, or even those which she possessed millions of years ago, when 
life was as yet only beginning on her surface, as comparable with 
the expulsive energies she may have possessed when in the vigour 
of youth. Still less can we compare the forces now existing with 
those the earth had when she was in that sunlike stage through 
which every large mass within the solar system must have passed. 
If Vesuvius can expel matter to a height of four or five miles, 
and the great volcanoes of the Tertiary era could eject matter 
twice or thrice as high, to what heights may not the Secondary, 
the Primary, the Archzean volcanoes have propelled volcanic bombs 
in the mighty throes of the earth’s fiery youth? And long before 
the Archean crust was formed, which geologists regard as the 
oldest stratum of the earth’s outer shell, our globe possessed 
energies still more tremendous. 

Along quite a different line Stanislas Meunier, in France, and 
Tschermak, in Russia, had been led to the same idea respecting 
meteoric masses. They saw that, regarding meteorites as merely 
casual visitors from outer space, the number of these bodies must 
be inconceivably large. Our earth travelling round the sun may 
be compared to a marble circling round the dome of St. Paul’s, 
ten or twelve miles away. The region actually swept by the 
earth’s globe in her circuit is the merest thread of space compared 
with the vast volume of a globe which should enclose the whole 
solar system. -If across this mere threadlike ring so many 
myriads of meteorites have come, what must be the number 
within the whole domain of the sun, extending far beyond the 
region where cold Neptune pursues his gloomy course ? 

But perhaps the reader may ask how the ejection of the 
meteors from the earth in past ages—millions of years ago— 
would help in this difficulty: the earth cannot be supposed to 
have supplied all the millions of millions, or rather the billions of 
billions of meteorites which at any rate exist, account for them 
how we may. That, however, is just the idea which the earth- 
ejection theory would allow us to reject. If in old times the 
earth possessed power enough to eject bodies from her interior 
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with such velocities that they passed beyond her control, all the 
bodies so ejected would for ever thereafter cross that fine ring of 
space along which the earth in her course around the sun sweeps 
year by year. The trouble before had been that not one meteor 
out of millions of millions would have a track crossing the earth’s, 
so that she would not have even a chance of encountering one 
meteor out of millions of millions actually existing. Of those 
expelled from her own interior in remote times, there would not 
be one which she would not have a chance of picking up again. 
Nay, one may say that in the long run she would be bound to 
pick up every one of them, though that long run might mean 
millions, or even tens or hundreds of millions of years. 

For this reason the theory of Meunier and Tschermak found 
favour in the eyes of astronomers. 

But if we are to recognise in our earth a power of ejecting 
meteoric masses in far-off times into far-off space, in such sort in 
fact that, but for the help of the sun, the earth would never have 
been able to draw these children of hers back again, we must 
recognise a similar power in other worlds also. In particular the 
giant planets must have possessed corresponding ejective energies. 
What is sauce for the terrene goose should be sauce also for the 
Jovian or Saturnian gander. Of course, a volcano in Jupiter or 
Saturn in the old sunlike stage of each planet’s career would have 
had to be far more energetic to get away with a flight of ejected 
bodies so that they should not at once fall back again, than the 
terrestrial volcanoes recognised by Tschermak and Meunier. To 
bring the matter down to figures, a terrestrial voleano would have 
had to start its bombs with a velocity of at least seven miles per 
second—probably ten miles per second to get over the effects of 
friction in the air; while, on the other hand, Jupiter’s volcanoes 
would have had to give a velocity of forty miles a second without 
counting the effects of friction, and perhaps fifty miles per second, 
taking those effects into account. But there is no difficulty here. 
One might as reasonably argue that a lion could not be expected 
to walk as the dog does, because he weighs so much more. If 
Jupiter and Saturn needed more strength for their volcanic work, 
they had more strength. All the voleanic energies: of a planet 
are due to the attractive power of the planet’s mass, working on 
the crust, crumpling it up, contorting, dislocating, upheaving 
(by down-drawing), and generating heat by all this mechanical 
action. The earth seems strong at such work when we look at 
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the great mountain ranges on her surface, and consider the work 
of her volcanoes now and still more in past ages. But Jupiter is 
three hundred times as strong, and Saturn one hundred times. If 
there is any truth in the theory that our earth was able to eject 
bodies beyond her own control, there can be little doubt that 
Jupiter and Saturn—nay, every planet large or small within the 
solar system, possessed similar power during the same fiery stages 
of their respective careers. 

Whether this be so or not, it is certain that there are meteor 
streams which cross or approach the paths of the giant planets, 
just as certain meteor streams cross or approach the path of our 
earth ; for some of the meteor streams which are thus associated 
with the giants of the solar system cross also the track of our 
earth. This can only be regarded, of course, as a mere coincid- 
ence; for, however ingeniously the astronomer may strive to 
explain the existence of a meteor stream crossing one planet’s 
track, he cannot possibly explain how (otherwise than by chance 
medley, so to speak) a flight of meteors came to cross the tracks 
of two planets. Any theory associating a meteor stream with one 
planet must of necessity show that the origin of the stream was 
independent of every other planet. Vesuvius and Etna may each 
be in eruption, and a volcanic bomb shot out from Vesuvius 
might, if it were shot far enough, fall upon Etna; but assuredly 
any explanation of the course of that missile which assigned 
Vesuvius as its parent would clear Etna of all suspicion of having 
had anything to do with it, except as having been casually saluted 
by it. 

But this illustration will serve also to illustrate the next step 
in our reasoning. If, while Vesuvius was in eruption, and Etna 
at rest, many volcanic missiles fell on Etna, an observer stationed 
on this mountain would learn that Vesuvius was very busily at 
work indeed, for he would perceive that immense numbers of 
missiles must be ejected from Vesuvius, to give even one a fair 
chance of falling on Etna. And in like manner, since several 
meteor streams which cross our earth’s track are undoubtedly 
associated in some way or other with the giant planets, and as to 
give even one a fair chance of thus crossing the earth’s track 
there must be millions of the kind, we learn that there are mil- 
lions of meteor streams crossing or passing very near to the tracks 
of Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter. 

We have then precisely the same reason for judging that the 
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giant planets once ejected many millions of meteor flights, as we 
have found for recognising a volcanic power of the same effective 
kind in our own earth. 

But this brings us nearer to the subject of our essay, at least 
as indicated by its title, than we have hitherto been; for all 
those meteor streams which, crossing our earth’s track, are really 
associated with the giant planets, are associated also with comets. 
We may indeed say that they are comets. A comet has been 
shown to be in reality a flight of meteors, aggregated somewhat 
closely together, and travelling around the sun on nearly the 
same paths. Slight differences in the rate at which these bodies 
travel cause some to lag slightly behind the main body, while 
others (this is too often overlooked) get in advance. Thus there 
is a trailing out both ways; and in the course of time—a few hun- 
dreds of thousands, or it may be a few millions of years, or some 
trifle of that sort—the meteoric deserters may be found all round 
the orbit of the leading troop ; or, slightly to alter the metaphor, 
the meteoric truants may be found all round the path of their 
parent comet. We must not confound this train of meteoric 
attendants and avant-couriers with the comet’s tail. One might 
as reasonably mistake a royal person’s trainbearers for the train 
itself. The tail of a comet lies in quite a different direction, and 
is manifestly a body (if body, indeed, it can be called) of quite 
another kind. A comet’s tail always makes an angle, sometimes 
even a right angle, with the comet’s track; the meteor stream is 
always on that track. 

It begins to look, then, as though, in saying that the giant 
comets once ejected in a volcanic fashion meteoric flights, we 
were in reality saying that they had once ejected comets! And 
what we have thus said about Jupiter and his fellows we may be 
said to have asserted also of the earth, and therefore of her fellows 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus (only Venus may not, perhaps, be pro- 
perly called a fellow). Are the meteoric bodies through which 
the earth passes the remains of long-departed comets, terrestrial 
in origin, and perhaps very small affairs, but still comets? It will 
go near to be.thought so shortly. After all, it is only a question 
of degree. To giant planets we may assign large and long-lasting 
comets, to the earth and the other terrestrial planets small comets, 
which were very soon dissipated by the divellent action of the 
sun. 
But indeed, even the comets associated with the giant 
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planets do not belong to the premier rank, either for size or for 
durability. They are mostly but of moderate splendour, and while 
most of them look as if they had undergone many vicissitudes, 
one at least has actually been torn apart and dissipated under the 
PY very eyes of astronomers. We must find, it would seem, another 
explanation for those splendid comets which, like Donati’s in 
1858, and the great comet of 1811, have spread their glorious 
trains athwart the heavens in such sort as to excite awe and terror 
among the nations. These cannot have been ejected from planets 
even of the giant sort. Indeed, we need not reason about the 
question of possibility. It is certain that these have not been 
ejected from any of the planets in our solar system, or in any other 
system. For if they had been ejected from Jupiter, Saturn, or 
any other of our sun’s family, their paths would still cross, or 
closely approach the path of the parent planet, which is not the 
case. If, on the other hand, they had been shot out from some 
planet attending on a distant sun, they would not have been able 
to leave the domain of that remote sun, but would still be travel- 
ling in attendance upon it, with such subordinate fealty to the 
} parent planet as is shown by the members of the various comet 
families of the giant planets to their respective progenitors. 

Yet, if there is any validity in the theory to which we seem to 
have been led in the case of the meteor streams through which 
our earth plunges each year, and of the comets which still cross 
or approach the tracks of the giant planets, that theory ought 
to apply in some way, or in some degree, to the long-tailed and 
resplendent comets which from time to time visit our solar sys- 
tem. If our earth gave birth to small and short-lived comets, and 
the giant planets gave birth to larger and longer-lived comets, 
must we not seek for the parents of the largest and most glorious 
comets in orbs larger by far and fuller of energy and vitality even 
than the giants Jupiter and Saturn ? 

We need not be at a loss to find such orbs. There are thou- 
sands within our ken, visible each night in our skies. The smallest 
telescopes used by astronomers reveal hundreds of thousands. The 

x giant telescopes used by the Herschels reveal many millions ; 
and the great telescope of Lord Rosse, with its fine 6-feet mirror 
(imagine an eye six feet in diameter), would show many hundreds 
of millions if it could be directed to every part of the heavens in 
succession. The stars or suns are the orbs we are to look to as 
the probable parents of the great comets which kings and rulers 
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in old times regarded as special messengers to warn them of war 
or rebellion, fire or flood, plague, pestilence, or famine. 

Of course, if an orb like the sun ejects from its interior the 
materials for forming a first-class comet, it must send forth that 
flight of meteors in good style, or else the cometic progeny will 
return to the bosom of its solar parent ‘like the prodigious son ’— 
as Launcelot has it—a disappointment and a failure. The ejected 
matter must start forth at the rate of a few hundreds of miles per 
second. In oursun’s case 380 miles per second would suffice. A 
noteworthy effort must be made, even by such a giant as a sun, 
to effect this lively ejection. But that a sun is capable of it, no 
one who considers the might of our own sun can for a moment 
question. He is 325,000 times as strong as this little earth 
on which we live. His vitality is shown by his lustre, which is 
about equal to the light which would come from two millions of 
millions of millions of millions of electric burners. It is shown 
also by his tremendous emission of heat, equal to what would 
result from burning each second a mass of coal (of the best quality 
be it understood) 200 miles broad, 200 miles long, and 200 miles 
high—that is, eight million cubic miles of coal. This would be 
about 12,000 millions of millions of tons per second (the whole 
output of our exceptionally coal-producing country is but about 
150 millions of tons per annum). 

The sun, then, and doubtless every one of his fellow-suns, 
the stars, has undoubtedly the requisite power, if only it had the 
will, to eject matter in the required manner. Now, of course, 
our own sun is not often engaged upon such work as this. 
Although most active and vigorous, the source, indeed (directly 
or indirectly), of all life and energy within his system, he works 
steadily, not fitfully. Yet every now and then he spurts into 
sudden though local activity of the most amazing kind. In one 
of these fits he shot out a flight of bodies whose swift motion 
through the hydrogen atmosphere which enwraps the sun was 
measured at 200 miles per second, and indicated (as was shown 
by mathematical computation) a velocity of 450 miles per second, 
as the missiles left the sun’s surface. Since the time (1872) when 
the sun was first caught in the act of thus ejecting matter.away 
from his own interior for ever (because he can never bring back 
matter which leaves him with a velocity of more than 380 miles 
per second) he has been detected four or five times at the same 
lively business. There can be no doubt, then, either about the sun’s 
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power to eject matter from his interior as the giant planets and 
our own earth seem to have done, or about his exerting that 
power from time to time. 

And what the sun can do his fellow-suns can do likewise. In 
fact, just as our earth is a sample planet, so the sun is a sample 
star. Now supposing there are 10,000 millions of stars in our 
galaxy—-a most moderate calculation—that each one of them has 
been in the sun-like state for ten millions of years (our earth 
actually tells us by her crust that the sun has been at work as now 
for 100 millions of years), and that in ten years on the average 
only one ejection such as we are considering has taken place, then 
there would be 10,000,000,000,000,000 star-ejected meteor flights 
or comets travelling about the interstellar spaces. With so goodly 
a probable supply we need not wonder if our solar system is from 
time to time visited by larger comets, such as these ejections 
might be supposed to have given birth to in the past. 

But a few of the comets which from time to time visit our 
sun may be regarded as his own children returned to him—not 
to stay, only to pay a sort of flying visit. The greater number of 
the comets ejected by him and returning—for want of sufficient 
velocity at starting—to their old home, would come straight to 
the warm bosom of their parent, and there rest 

Absorbed in never-ending glory 
In the heart of the great ruling sun. 

But although this would be the usual end of such bodies, and 
though those paradoxers err who imagine that bodies shot out 
from the sun could ever circle around him as the planets do, yet 
it might easily happen that one of these returning comets might 
miss its aim, if we may so speak. Very moderate perturbation, 
such as the giant planets are well able to produce, would so affect 
the movements of the comet that on its return to the sun it 
would steer clear of his globe, and go back into the depths from 
which it had returned. In the case of those large comets, like 
Newton’s in 1680, and the comets of 1665, 1843, 1880, and 1882, 
whose orbits pass very near to the sun’s globe, we may fairly 
imagine this to be the true interpretation, We should in that 
case have this interesting result—that while the sun, by his over- 
mastering attraction, prevents these comets which were expelled 
by the giant planets from passing out of the solar system, the 
giant planets have in some cases prevented these comets which 
were expelled (hundreds of thousands of years, probably, ago) by 
VOL. VII.—NO. 40, N. S. 20 
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the sun from returning to his parent orb, and have so compelled 
them to remain members of his family. If the comet families of 
the giant planets are now chiefly ruled by the sun, those comet 
children of the sun which still belong to the solar family owe 
their position partly to the giant planets. 

The perplexity with which astronomers have viewed the 
comets of 1665, 1843, 1880, and 1882 may be partly removed by 
this explanation of the origin of all these bodies. What made 
them so mysterious was that they travel on paths which, near the 
sun, are practically identical; so that, until the close of 1882, 
the idea was commonly entertained that they were one and the 
same body which had come back, after gradually diminishing 
circuits, in 1843 after 178 years’ absence, in 1880 after 37 years’ 
absence, and in 1882 after only 2} years’ absence, and might be 
expected to return in a few months, and perhaps to lash the 
surface of the sun to intense splendour and heat, destroying 
thereby all life within the solar system. But the comet of 1882 
passed away on such a path that it could be well watched, and we 
know now certainly that it will not return for several hundreds of 
years. Now if we suppose that long, long ago the sun shot out 
a flight of meteors forming presently a comet, which afterwards 
came to travel on a path passing very close, almost grazingly, by 
the sun’s globe, we see that this comet might very well at one 
of its returns be broken up by the sun’s action, as Biela’s comet 
actually was broken up in 1845. Very slight differences in the 
velocities of these comets, when near the sun, would cause dif- 
ferences of several years in their periods of circuit. One of the 
comet fragments came back, if this explanation is right, in 1665, 
another in 1843, another in 1880, and yet another in 1882. 
There may be more yet to come. 














A DRAMATIC ENTRANCE. 


I. 


In the old days, when actors strolled from town to town, their 
entrance on the suburbs was as exciting to the children as that 
of the Savoyard, the dancing bear, or the wandering cheap-jack’s 
van. They surrounded the carts and listened to the haggling 
over the payment for the hired horses ; they trembled at the 
deep tones of the tragedian’s voice, and laughed at the low 
comedian, who was working off his stiffness by running down 
the road on stilts; they watched in silence the hollow-eyed Cora 
suckling the peevish child atop of the cracked drop-scene ; they 
gazed awestruck at the backcloth and the flies, the flats and the 
library backing, and the boldest of them picked at the tinsel on 
Pizarro’s shield, or ran his fists along the drum. Whispering, 
they followed the manager as he swaggered in his top-boots to 
the mayor’s for permission to perform in the town, and to the 
farmer’s to engage the shelter of an empty outhouse for the week. 
Sometimes even, if experience of previous companies had so 
taught them, they ran helter-skelter homewards with the cry, 
*‘ Mother — mother —take in the linen! The mummers are 
coming!’ 

Those days are past, and it is no longer usual for a company 
to enter a town, jaded and on foot; no longer necessary for the 
children to warn their mothers to take the linen from the hedge- 
rows. The actors come in a body with trunks and carpet-bags 
(for whatever their disagreements, they are forced to travel 
together), arriving on the Sunday night or Monday morning after 
a journey, by arrangement with the railway authorities, in the 
second class at third class fares. At the station they disperse to 
search for lodgings, and those found, often with difficulty and not 
till late in the day, the men of the party hunt the town for the 
warm baths. An actor has two rules by which he judges the 
position of a country town—the behaviour of his landlady, and the 
condition of the public baths. Either of these failing to give 
satisfaction, there is no earthly power can persuade him the place 
is not utterly degraded, not even the possession of a magnificent 
20—2 
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library or an unblemished electorate. Dinner follows, and the 
hour of repose most sacred in an actor’s life; at six o’clock he 
wakes, and three quarters of an hour later lights a cigarette and 
strolls down to the ‘show,’ to find the call-boy blowing at the 
dressing-room fire, or just lighting it with the ‘ Boys of England.’ 

It was the night of my first public appearance on the stage, 
and my whole being was in that state of terrified tossing to and 
fro of the gall-nut on the jet of water in my familiar Strand 
filter-shop. I was sure of my words and my business; my dress 
was the perfection of eccentricity, and I had the goodwill of all; 
I only needed calmness to make a mark with my Green Jones in 
the ‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man’—and yet my hand trembled so that 
the brush went into my eye and my left whisker alighted on the 
ear instead of the cheek. The call-boy put his head in at the 
door, and was greeted with profanity. ‘ Half-howr, gentlemen!’ 

Our dressing-room was as comfortless as a school lavatory, and 
I felt as homesick in it. The floor was bare and the walls white- 
washed, scribbled over with the record of previous companies, and 
the warning notice that gentlemen were requested not to put the 
blood in the basins. Light flickered from one or two gas jets on 
the deal table in the centre, and by its hysterical unsteadiness 
made ‘ making-up’ at the broken looking-glass more than ever an 
affair of patience. Basket-work trunks and bundles, into which 
the three other occupants of the room were diving for clothes, 
littered the floor, and were presently hoisted on to the table out 
of the way of the rats. ‘ My boy,’ was a good-natured warning 
I received, ‘if you let your wig-paste stop there, they won’t leave 
enough of it for a female doll.’ 

With the ample leisure of a beginner, I had time to observe 
my companions and their ways of going to work. The honest 
young blacksmith was deepening his arms to the shade of sun- 
burnt labour, while, between the puffs of a cigarette, he expressed 
a hope that Miss Tudor ‘wouldn’t corpse his business’ over the 
forge-door again that evening. The clergyman heartily cursed 
the buckle of his waistcoat and, the explosion over, gave an 
account of a letter received that morning from a local curate 
sternly reproving him for his travesty of the sacred office. - The 
old man, a character farm-labourer in a smock and knee-breeches, 
entertained us, as he dabbed on a white beard and painted his 
lines, with the last monstrous suspicion of his wife’s, from whom, 
but for the ‘screw’ she earned, he would long ago have separated. 
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Again the call-boy warned us of the flight of time. ‘ Quarter, 
gentlemen!’ Washington Fairfax ran in for a moment to deliver 
himself of one of his usual fabulous adventures, something about 
a ring, an anonymous letter, and the daughter of a baronet ; and 
finding all more than ever incredulous, begged a cigarette and 
ran out again. From below came the sound of Miss Taylor’s 
evening altercation with the stage-manager, which, like the 
evening sea-breeze in the tropics, always arose at the same hour. 
The honest young blacksmith had, at last, found his apron, 
and was now engaged in cutting his nails; the farm-labourer, 
after sedulously increasing the rustic character of his hat by 
further brushing it the wrong way, presented each of us with his 
photograph in costume, raising the value of the gift by scrawling 
his name at the foot. The clergyman, my fellow-lodger and old 
school friend, hummed a music-hall song of his own composition, 
as he drew on his black kid gloves with the tops off, and did 
the first steps of one of his dances in the last pantomime. We 
listened as the voices of the quarrel below grew and swelled like 
the child’s toy bladder to which it was aptly compared. For this 
evening, however, the call-boy’s hurried summons of * Overture and 
beginners, gentlemen !’ deprived us of the long-drawn whine into 
which it as a rule subsided; and, in obedience to the call, clergy- 
man, labourer, and blacksmith went down for the first piece. 
Alone in the bare room I sat in front of the fire and pondered 
on my fortunes. Had I taken a step which after all would bring 
me nothing but regrets? Was I mistaking for a genuine gift 
a mere fancy, and the natural disinclination of youth to settled 
and unattractive labour? Was the indifference of all around me 
the exact expression of my merit, or the common carelessness of 
careless people about the fate of others? I found consolation in 
the memory of Edmund Kean trudging Drury Lanewards in the 
snow to play Shylock and meet the cold ‘ Young Man’ of Arnold, 
and the ‘This won't do!’ of Rae the stage-manager; whereas 
at the end of the third act, the one brought him in oranges and 
negus and the other called him ‘Sir.’ In my excited fancy I saw 
myself enthroned in our diminutive green-room, surrounded by an 
eager crowd of sycophants, with Jack Marsh, our acting-manager, 
hat in hand at their head, entreating me to a tripe supper. With 
my Shylock, Othello, or Iago, such an outburst of enthusiasm 
would be only natural; but with Green Jones, in a light beaver 
hat, plaid waistcoat and trousers, I felt it to be hardly possible. 
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‘ No matter,’ I murmured, as I stirred the fire and wondered if 
the first piece were nearly over; ‘no matter—some day.’ 

The indifference of the company to my sensations sprang from 
my own fault in a great measure, for except the clergyman and 
‘boss’ no one knew that my appearance of that evening was my 
first in public. On the stage, as in other professions, there is 
much pretence. No actor is ever heard to confess the correct 
amount of his salary, though every one knows it; no one ever 
admits that it is his first tour; and indeed you will rarely find the 
man who does not boast the most entire familiarity with every 
theatre and town in the United Kingdom. In a word, it is all 
Bob Sawyer being called out of church over again. 

The first piece was finished at last, and I was standing with 
Emily St. Evremond at the wings, waiting for May Edwards to take 
her guitar and exit, R.c.E. She left and we entered, R.U.E. I spoke 
my lines clearly to a house who just bore with me, and laughed, 
when they were so good as to be merry, at my trousers and Emily’s 
bonnet. There were about twenty people in the pit and thirty 
in the boxes, the latter dressed in that curious compromise of 
costume adopted by provincials when they visit the theatre. As 
my eyes cleared, I could see Jack Marsh spying me through the 
glass at the back of an empty front box, having suspended a 
flirtation with one of the programme young ladies, and heard 
him burst into outrageous applause at our exit, L.U.E. In the 
dressing-room, the clergyman, who was rapidly transforming him- 
self into Mr. Gibson, gave me a wink of comfort and assurance. 
The labourer and the blacksmith, now Melter Moss and Sam 
Willoughby, stopped short in a comparison of my Green Jones 
with that of my predecessor, who, but that he was invariably tipsy, 
appeared to be immeasurably my superior. If sobriety were the 
only advantage I had of him, I reflected prophetically that in a 
company and among men where time was measured by drinks, 
as Alfred’s by candles, there was every chance of our soon being 
on level terms. 

The rest of the play dragged its length out, and Green Jones 
along with it. Dalton was secured, the astute Hawkshaw triumph- 
ant, Bob Brierly vindicated, the curtain came down on the ‘ show,’ 
and the carpenters setting the scene for the next night. Most of us 
met on the stage, and talked in the disjointed fashion common to 
men who are tired of themselves and each other. Two or three 
strolled off to the Boar’s Head, for half-pints, spots of gin, and 
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threes of whisky, their last drams before closing time. Wash- 
ington Fairfax wandered mysteriously round to the entrance, to 
inspect a young lady in a red cloak and with a camelia in her 
hair, whom he announced he had ‘mashed.’ ‘She may be a nob’s 
daughter, my boy!’ he explained, setting with easy gallantry a 
jewelled pin in his tie, ‘and then I can cut this, and keep 
bantams.’ 

At the Boar’s Head there was the usual vague provincial 
revelry that culminates just before half past eleven at night. The 
clerks from the insurance offices and the bank, the veterinary 
surgeon, the auctioneer, and the vicar’s son were all respectfully 
offering refreshment to such of the company as chose to accept it. 
There is something almost portentous in the attraction young 
men (and often young women) find in actors. I have seen a 
crowd of country bloods sit in awestruck silence round a billiard 
room, watching one of the profession attempt with all the gravity 
of advanced inebriation to make a cannon; and when at last he 
cut the cloth, a solicitor, much esteemed for his collection of 
plays of the last century, and ex-mayor and chairman of the Liberal 
Association, sprang to his feet and paid the penalty. 

At closing time we left the Boar’s Head, and went home to 
supper. The clergyman and I had dim rooms in a back street, where 
the dusk seemed to fall earlier than elsewhere. They were hung 
with coloured prints from the illustrated papers and German impres- 
sions of the trials of King Charles and Strafford. Our landlord 
claimed relationship with us on the score of our professions being 
the same. He was known as an accomplished performer on the 
pandeans—in other words, he was an old Punch and Judy man. 
We often sat below with him and smoked our pipes, while a de- 
crepit dog Toby dozed in a basket near the fire. She was a black 
and tan, now almost grey-haired and quite blind, with a forehead 
wrinkled by years of hard work and ‘study.’ It was a pathetic 
sight to see her, once a public favourite, try and find the door, 
knocking up against the legs of the furniture and falling over with 
a weak cry of pain. One night she fell so, and kicked her hind legs, 
drawn up with rheumatism, convulsively. ‘Hello, Toby!’ said 
our landlord ; ‘ hello, old girl!’ and gave the old squeak to 
rouse her. She made no sign beyond*a faint shiver; she was 
dead. 

We ate our supper almost in silence, listening to the dreary 
waltz-playing of the acting-manager’s wife overhead, to which 
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the acting-manager beat time with the heel of his boot. We 
were only slightly aroused from our depression by the extraordinary 
conduct of a lodger, who, no doubt under the impression that 
he was grappling with a foe, beat his bedroom door above with 
inarticulate cries and muffled shouts. We ran upstairs, to find 
Mrs. Jack Marsh in the first stage of hysterics, and her husband 
endeavouring to quell the lodger’s fury by thumping the outside 
of the door with both his fists in opposition. Expostulations and 
silence followed, and Jack Marsh came running down with a ‘ Now 
then, Nellie! what’s up ?’ 

‘Silly old fool,’ he chuckled, as his wife retired to get the 
better of her hysterics in the front drawing-room. ‘Silly old 
fool! he said he thought it was somebody who did him out of a 
lot of coin forty years ago, and he was bound to bash him.’ 

We finished our supper and went up to bed. The house was 
silent: no longer Nellie thrummed through the teasing pages 
of ‘A Toi’; no longer the lonely lodger ‘ bashed’ his ancient 
creditor, though we heard him gurgling and grinding his teeth, 
as a nightmare, no doubt financial, sat upon his chest. And 
uneasy slumber fell upon me, the débutant, and I saw myself 
with my great chance come and my memory gone, striving in 
vain to recollect my words before an unsympathetic house. 

Once settled in my rooms, the routine life began, and day 
succeeded day, one very much like the other. Breakfast at half 
past ten, though I was out an hour before to buy the local papers, 
and would meet Jack Marsh’s thrifty wife returning from market, 
or our light comedy lady, thickly veiled, with the day’s provisions 
in a basket on her arm. Our first visitor was as a rule the bag- 
gage man, who came up from the ‘show’ with our letters, and 
then till dinner at three we walked, made excursions, smoked, 
quarrelled, or listened to the band in the pump-room. But in 
reality our day began at night, and, though we might exist till 
seven, it was not till after that hour we began to live. The 
actor is like the gas in his theatre, which is never quite out, but 
only blazes into full vigour for the evening performance. Then 
comes excitement, action, and applause, that breath of his sia 
without which, “e Grisi, he cannot live. 

My first appearance thus briefly sketched, let me give some 
account of how it was all accomplished, and of the reasons that 
impelled me to so precarious a profession as that of the stage. 

The son of a man who had made a fortune in literature, and 
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a Londoner,:I had been brought up all my life among artists, 
actors, and men of letters, and never heard any other talk than 
that of books, plays, and pictures. My first visit to the theatre 
was paid almost in arms, and resulted in an immediate attack 
of gastric fever, brought on by the heat and excitement, 
complicated by the intense passion I suffered for the female 
harlequin, a fanciful creature in a light wig and motley. She 
haunted my delirium and slapped the bedroom walls into sur- 
prising changes; not the least surprising being the change she 
wrought in me, who from loving the military turned round to 
the stage, and gave away my soldiers. My sole dream in life now 
was to be an actor. I built a theatre with my bricks and named 
the tallest after leading members of the profession, without any 
latent malice of comparison. From that to an edifice with 
sliding figures, a gaudy proscenium and tin footlights, was an easy 
step, and I inaugurated a series of performances at which the 
earliest and most distinguished of my patrons was Mr. Fechter, 
who sat out an historical tragedy in rhymed couplets. 

My father’s position and acquaintance insured us boxes in 
plenty, and as I grew older I revelled in ‘Ruy Blas’ and the 
‘Duke’s Motto,’ the ‘Colleen Bawn’ and ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue’; and 
at the Haymarket first went behind the scenes when Sothern was 
playing the Hero of Romance. In a word, at twelve I was stage- 
struck and thought there was no sound in the world to compare 
with an orchestra tuning—an inevitable consequence with an 
impressionable boy thrown thus early in the way of things 
theatrical. Whether it was fate or circumstance I leave others 
(if they care about it) to determine. Possibly, if my father 
had been an Under-Secretary instead of an author, the Speaker’s 
Gallery might have taken the place of the first-tier boxes, and 
Disraeli or Gladstone that of Fechter, Compton, and Kate Terry. 
As it was, I scarcely knew the difference between a Liberal and 
a Conservative, and fancied Sadowa was a great Austrian victory. 

To school I carried my collection of playbills, and sighed as I 
read the announcements of new plays and first nights. I could 
take but small interest in Xenophon’s march or Dido’s troubles, 
and only woke to life when the authorities determined to have a 
performance at the end of term, and fixed on a couple of farces 
and the Trial Scene from the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ I was cast for 
the small part of Nerissa, and spoke my few lines with some point, 
securing the honour of a call which, though it had not even been 
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denied to the prompter, inflated me to such a degree that in my 
holiday visits I pished and poohed the actors’ shortcomings with 
all the intolerance of one of the trade. From that time I never 
lost an opportunity of acting. At home we had one or two per- 
formances, superintended at rehearsal by stage-managers who 
were friends of my father, but these were not often enough for my 
passion; and I never entered a strange house without the specula- 
tion whether my host were likely to care for theatricals or whether 
his rooms were large enough. Destined for the bar, the fate of 
most forward boys, I was sent to Harrow, where I learnt fully 
to appreciate Aristophanes and Sophocles, and indeed projected 
adaptations from both for the London stage. I practised decla- 
mation in the Vaughan Library, and thundered against the Peers 
and other abuses with all the fervour of young republicanism. And 
yet, though for a time drawn into politics (or what goes by that 
name at a school debating society), my first love still so fast en- 
chained me, that in the holidays, during the absence abroad of the 
family, I made up for my enforced abstinence by visiting the theatre 
ten times in one week. I rose in the school to be monitor, and on 
Speech Day, with the rest of my fellows, bored a polite audience with 
the usual selections from ‘ The Rivals’ and ‘ L’Avare,’ the ‘ Achar- 
nanians ’ and the ‘ Aineid.’ I flattered myself that the sole relief 
of the programme lay in my richly humorous impersonation of 
Launcelot Gobbo’s debate with his conscience, and my subtle 
delivery of ‘Via! says the fiend; away! says the fiend, for the 
heavens.’ I was well aware that Macready had early made his 
mark on a Rugby Speech Day, and I played all my noisy boyish 
comedy at a stout gentleman in a white waistcoat, who might have 
been a provincial manager on the look-out for a Master Betty, 
but who offended me personally by turning out to be a prominent 
member of Lloyd’s. 


On leaving Harrow, a kindly line in the Zimes’ notice of 


our speeches secured for me some little attentions, and I found 
myself launched into a small and feverish sworld of constant 
rehearsal and study, animated by the jealousies and scheming in 
petto of the larger sphere. I felt I had reached the highest point 
on the amateur stage when I joined the company of a wealthy 
enthusiast who owned a theatre of his own, with all the conveni- 
ences and fittings of a London house, where he painted the 
scenery, wrote the pieces and the music, and played the principal 
characters. 
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Of the humours, disappointments, and intrigues of amateur 
theatricals it is not my intention to speak. A taste of them has 
fallen in the way of most since the day when Dickens made them the 
fashion, and from Devonshire and Tavistock Houses did so much 
to direct into the channel of charity the small energies once 
devoted to learning the guitar, the harp, and painting in water- 
colours. However laughable may be the pretensions of the back 
drawing-room jeune premier, or the supercilious and jerky graces 
of the leading lady, it should not be overlooked that to their efforts 
is due the present movement of educated young people in favour 
of the stage as a profession. It is not an extravagance to say that 
such performances (however inadequate from the point of view 
of art) yet preclude any reappearance of the solecisms in the 
comedies of manners once so frequent on the stage: the well- 
born hero in a short velveteen coat and a tall hat, or the marquis 
who drops his h’s as freely as maiden ladies their stitches in 
knitting. 

From Harrow I went to Cambridge, with the reputation of a 
finished actor about whom mysterious rumours were circulated as 
to the struggles of London managers to secure my services. I 
kept a discreet silence and frowned a good deal whenever an 
injudicious admirer mentioned what he had heard. The theatrical 
part of my educational course marched side by side with the more 
serious one, and at the same time that I was striving to reduce 
the sines and cosines of an angle to coherence I was studying 
Jeremy Diddler in ‘ Raising the Wind.’ Eight or nine years ago 
the Amateur Dramatic Club was not so much to the fore as nowa- 
days; but even then the Club was fairly prosperous and popular ; 
and deep-voiced undergraduate girls avowed their undying affec- 
tion for Charles and aversion for his riva] in the vigorous tones of 
early manhood, as in the last weeks of November they may still be 
heard todo. I became one of the lights of the Club, such as they 
were, and even ventured to dispute a point of stage management 
with the great Horace Wigan himself when he came down to coach 
us. Thus, the yearly performance, the farce after the dinner, recita- 
tions, and, in addition, as much work with amateurs as I could find 
to do, did something to slake the Thespian thirst; but I yearned 
for the rose with an ardour no well-fashioned imitation of it could 
stifle, nor yet the warning of a rich and aged cousin who vowed 
solemnly I should never see a farthing of his money if ever I had 
the stage fever seriously. 
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I took my degree, and left Cambridge with the intention of 
breaking matters to my father. 

Old friends of the family, those incwbi of aspiring youth, who had 
wagged their thick heads across the dining-room table and toasted 
the future Chancellor, scowled at me now instead and prophesied my 
ruin, good-natured efforts they would no doubt have redoubled had 
they known my determination to secede from the bar and attach my- 
self to the stage. I took advantage of our yearly visit to the seaside, 
and my father’s absence upon a shooting expedition in Dorsetshire, 
to write a letter to him explaining my desires and hopes, ending 
with a passionate appeal to his own feelings as an artist. I spent 
the interval before receiving his answer in the society of the low 
comedian of a company visiting the town, a young man with an 
unwholesome countenance and a soft hat, who had thrown up the 
post of waiter in a Fleet Street restaurant to turn actor. At the 
end of the week the answer came, and I retired to a lonely part of 
the shore to devour it. It was a superb morning in early autumn, 
and Tenby sands were crowded. The band was playing a selection 
from ‘ Carmen,’ children were running and laughing at tennis, and 
the young ladies from the Esplanade were working at their code of 
signals with the reading-party at Ivy Cottage. It was the world 
I was familiar with, but in a few moments it would change for me 
completely. 

I climbed to the top of the island fort and sat on the grass 
beside the garrison linen laid out by the wives to dry. Here is 
the letter, and familiar it will be to many as a specimen of my 
father’s style :— 


‘ Sturminster, Dorsetshire, Sept. 10. 


‘My dear Boy,—Tell your mother, with my love, my heels are 
better—it was only the first few days’ walking galled them. There’s 
a parson here gave me some of the anointed paper used by the 
Alpine Club, and, like other preparations of the kind, I found it 
harmless. 

‘If your letter had been written ten years ago I should have 
looked upon it as an expression of the natural desire of your age 
to turn clown, or stoke the dutchman (strange, by the way, that 
the dutch are the only people of whom one can write without 
using a capital letter. What a sign of want of national character !) 
However, written to-day I suppose I must take it as serious. 

‘ What do you want me to do? Give you very good reasons 
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why you shouldn’t go on the stage? I confess I can’t, for a great 
actor is a great man and goes everywhere, from Hammer- 
smith to Bowood. Give you very good reasons why you should? 
Again I confess I can’t, for a bad actor is a minus quantity, 
and barely tolerated even in a Strand public-house. Positively, 
you must decide for yourself, for, after all, you are yourself, 
and not Edmund Kean who succeeded, nor Robson who, speaking 
comparatively, failed; nor yet young Peascod, the washerwoman’s 
son, as you remember, who failed from collar to stocking-heel, 
having mistaken a flighty spirit-of-wine flicker in the head for 
the true steady sacred flame. You are yourself and will succeed 
as yourself, if at all. And you, being in possession of yourself, 
and your own powers and juices, must answer for yourself and 
not I for you. I must, therefore, be passive in the matter 
of choice, since you are four-and-twenty and not fourteen, though 
no doubt I may be able to help in the matter of direction. 
To begin with, I will give you a letter to Carter, the acting- 
manager, who will do something, I dare say. But before I do 
that, you may as well just turn this over in your mind. Twenty 
years hence you will be a bencher of your Inn anda Q.C., the 
wheels of life running easily, and with a house in one of the turn- 
ings off the Cromwell Road. Your work will be simplicity itself, 
for though you will know no more law then than now, yet you 
will know better where to look for it—the sublime secret of 
the profession. You will be good-humoured and fond of the 
opera; well-dressed, interesting, and still play cricket; and 
better than all, if you keep as young as I, your heart will still 
quiver wire-hung at the sight of youth and beauty. That’s not a 
brilliant picture, I admit, but then life isn’t brilliant. It’s com- 
fortable, or secure, or dull, or pleasant, or anything you like that 
makes us prefer it, as a rule, to death. But seldom brilliant, un- 
less one is Napoleon, or Byron, or Disraeli, or even a successful 
modern general, and can have the shops shut and the streets 
gravelled when one comes back to town after crushing a rebellion. 
‘So much for that; now for the other. An actor of forty- 
four, what is he? His passion generally exploded, his love a 
trick, a series of gestures ; his taste corrupted, his judgment awry, 
his face pale, his nose often red. He has kept bad company and 
bad hours consistently for twenty years, and both begin to taste 
in his mouth. He has a wife from whom he is separated; a 
house, but where ? Admirers, friends, of what rabble kind ? 
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‘T haven’t time to read over what I have written, and still 
less inclination to add to it. What you say seems reasonable, 
with perhaps a little too much protestation. Carter will be sure 
to do what he can for you. Be careful how you go, and don’t do 
anything hastily. This is the most important part of your life, 
and I should like you to be fully conscious of it. It’s a great gift, 
the due recognition of the value of the present. Ihave got it in 
perfection. ‘ Ever your affectionate father.’ 


It would better have fitted my stubborn temper to have met 
with more opposition, but I supposed that was to come, and so, 
armed with my note to Carter, the well-known acting-manager, I 
went at once to London. The theatre with which he was con- 
nected was closed, but I had no difficulty in finding him in a dark 
little room at the back, where he received me with the easy 
manners of his kind. Managers see so many folk, and all so much 
alike, that in the manner of waiters at busy restaurants they 
receive all, even the new-comers, with the same lack-lustre 
expression. Carter read my father’s note and laughed over it, 
and then asked me what I wanted to do and what experience I 
had had. 

‘It comes to this, my boy,’ he said after hearing me, ‘ you want 
to begin at the top of the tree instead of doing a bit of a climb.’ 

‘Surely,’ I answered, ‘ you don’t tell me it’s necessary for a 
young actor nowadays to go the round of the provinces before he’s 
fit to present himself before a London audience.’ 

‘Why not? Where else is he to learn his business? Hardly 
at the expense of a London manager.’ 

‘I should have thought the days of Richardson’s show were 
over. Besides, all that the provinces can teach is to be learnt 
among amateurs.’ 

‘ It’s what we all did, worked hard, and pretty well for nothing. 
I was an actor before I took to this, and I give you my word that 
thirty years ago, when I came out at Birmingham, I had fifteen 
shillings a week, and glad to get it. Why shouldn’t you do the 
same ?’ 

The ready answer that I wasn’t Carter and didn’t propose to be, 
rose to my lips, but I checked it. 

‘Nothing but young fellows come here,’ he grumbled, ‘ who, 
because they’ve played in “Uncle’s Will” a couple of times, 
want to rush into the thick of it at once and come out in London. 
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The profession’s overrun with amateurs; they send me their 
pieces. Look at them,’ pointing to a heap of manuscript on the 
table; ‘there are seven tragedies there by a postman who'd 
make all our fortunes if we’d let him.’ 

‘It comes to this,’ I said, rising angrily ; ‘ you don’t like ama- 
teurs. You're like all the rest, blinded by mere names, even though 
they’ve been proved long ago to be worth nothing, or are past 
their day.’ 

‘No,’ rejoined Carter, moving towards the door, ‘ we don’t like 
amateurs. We like people who know their business.’ 

‘It’s the old story of the man warning his son about venturing 
into the water before he could swim. For, after all,’ I persisted, 
irritated at the sight of Carter’s elegant concealment of a yawn, 
‘what 7s an amateur? You were an amateur once, I suppose, 
yourself. Where would you have been if everybody had refused 
you the chance of becoming a professional ?’ 

‘ An amateur,’ Carter answered, ignoring the latter part of my 
speech, and shaking me warmly by the hand—‘an amateur is a 
young ass who reads every line of the “ Era” and plays for Cripples’ 
Homes. Good morning !’ 

I confess that with all my self-confidence I felt dashed as I 
turned into the Strand, and in the Gaiety grill-room strove to 
swallow my disappointment and my luncheon together. There, 
digestion waiting upon neither, I turned to go, when I found 
myself confronted by the eyes of a small determined-looking 
person with a tousled light head of hair regarding me over the 
glass rim of a lager beer mug. I recognised Miss Taylor, and Miss 
Taylor recognised me; Miss Taylor, whose first entrance to life 
had been at the wings, and whose last exit would be up through 
the flies. 

‘I thought you swells never came back to town till November, 
demmy,’ she said, giving me her hand. 

‘I’ve come on business,’ I answered. 

‘Business? Oh, I forgot—the busy barrister!’ 

‘No,’ I said, adopting the slang of my new profession, ‘ I’ve 
chucked that. I’m going to be an actor.’ 

‘Not really?’ replied Miss Taylor. 

‘Yes, really.’ 

‘Then we'll go and have a cup of tea in Salisbury Street with 
my acting-manager.’ 

‘ Your acting-manager ? Have you a company out somewhere ?’ 











A DRAMATIC ENTRANCE. 


‘Yes, at Bath; and I’ve come up for a new Green Jones—the 
present gentleman’s always screwed. As you’ve turned mummer, 
perhaps you might like the place. Now, don’t let’s get run over.’ 

Miss Taylor and I were old friends. We had played together 
in many a charitable performance at St. George’s Hall and else- 
where, when the female characters were generally recruited from 
ladies of the profession disengaged at the time. 

Her father was an actor and her mother had been attached to 
the wardrobe, and she herself had been born in a theatre—in the 
old Adelphi, in the days of Wright and Paul Bedford. At five 
years old she had tripped out of an egg in a pantomime, and 
squeaked a few lines to a house delighted with her pertness and 
vivacity ; at seven she had danced a hornpipe in a nautical drama, 
and from nine to fifteen was the acknowledged exponent of those 
parts of reconciliation played by children when, yielding to the 
prattle of innocence, mother and father rush weeping into each 
other’s arms. From fifteen to five-and-twenty she played every- 
thing, from Nan to Ophelia and Marie de Fontanges to Naomi 
Tighe, until, after a violent quarrel with her father, whom she 
cordially detested, she deserted the provinces and took a London 
engagement; and now, in the manner of butlers who invest their 
savings in public-houses and authors who venture on magazines, 
she had got a company together and was about to introduce me 
to Jack Marsh, her acting-manager. 

Our conversation was brief and to the point. Im a few 
moments I found myself on the salary list at 1/. 10s. a week, and 
bound to appear as Green Jones at Bath on the following Monday. 
Miss Taylor had still half an hour before the train left, passed by 
her on the sofa, smoking cigarettes and listening to Marsh’s account 
of interviews with managers and the difficulty of securing dates, 
while I put in a word or two to show my complete familiarity with 
the ins and outs of the profession. I accompanied my patroness 
in a hagsom to Paddington, and my at present insecure position 
was recalled to me by the information that it would be necessary 
to deposit 101. before joining the company. 

I hadno preparations to make, no dresses to buy, no examina- 
tion to pass. I had only to take the train to Bath on the Sunday, 
and look out for rooms. 


(To be continued.) 












